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Hovicultural, | 
(IRCULATION OF THE SAP. 
There has been much controversy about | 
the manner in which the sap or moisture in | 
» wood rises from the ground to the leaves | 
and fruit of the tree, some claiming that the | 
term cireulation is incorrect, as the sap goes 
up and does not return. 





We believe that | 
this is incorrect. The tree or plant, except- | 

« during the season when it is dormant, | 
i there is such a season, does have sap | 
passing both upward and downward all of | 
the time. | 

There has been ample evidence to show | 
that in the exogenous plants, or those which | 
make their growth by forming annual layers 
of wood around the trunk, the sap passes up 
through the alburnum, or what is usually 
called the sap wood to distinguish it from 
the heart wood; it throws off much of its | 
moisture through the leaves and bark as a | 
sort of perspiration, and the leaves, acting 
as lungs for the tree, absorb certain proper- 
ties from the atmosphere which changes the 
character of that which is left to pass down- 
ward again, as it does, through the inner 
bark tothe ground. In this elaboration of 
the sap the sunlight plays no small part. 

it is from the sap that is going downward 
that the cells which make the new wood are 
formed,and if accident or insects deprive the 
tree of its leaves, the tree makes no growth 
until they are renewed, and if the leaves are 
kept off long enough, the plant must die 
This is equally true of the herbaceous plants 
as of the tree, 

When the tree is girdled, it dies, not be- 
ause the sap cannot go upward, but because 
t cannot go downward to the root again. | 
lt girdled in but a narrow strip, as some | 
practice on grapes or other fruits, more of 
the sap is retained to make a better growth 

fruit, until the space from which the} 
vrk has been removed has grown a new | 
ayer of bark. If it cannot bridge this space 
the treeor vine is killed as effectually as if 
it off from the roots entirely. | 
lo how great an extent the circulation | 
the sap may be influenced by the sun- | 
slit and the temperature of atmosphere 
and soil, it is hard to determine. It seems | 
probable that when the air is warmer than | 
the soil the evaporation is most rapid, and | 
therefore there is a need for more moisture | 
to be carried up. When the soil is warmer 
liere the roots are than where the leaves 
are, but little moisture ascends, and the | 
ives change color and fall off, and the 
t falls. The only stumbling block to 
theory is to be found in those trees 
retain their leaves and fruit all 
ter, yet this is not insuperable, as they | 
lave stored up in their wood, which is 
porous or contains more cells than | 
id woods, enough to furnish all they 
luring the winter. 
amount of water which a tree can | 
ip and evaporate through its leaves | 
en many times caleulated and esti- | 
. but we have not the figures at hand, | 
/ 10t think them of enough importance | 
the time to look them up. There are 
y unknown or uncertain quantities | 
roblem that they are of little value. 
mber and size of the leaves, the rate | 
<rowth ot the trees, the temperature | 
midity of the atmosphere, and the | 
of water available in the soil, all | 
iluence the decision, and while care- | 
eriments and close mathematical cal- 
may help one man to guess more | 
than another who has not given | 
to the subject, it is but guessing 





ive seen a statement that a large elm 
porated something over 150 tons of | 
a season, but have not the exact | 
\ny farmer who has one _ near his | 
1 cultivated fields knows that such | 
ilreach a great distance with its | 
“et all the moisture and fertility | 
> crops, and if there is one near a/| 
‘ern or drain pipe, if the smallest 
ws a drop of water to escape to tell | 
oe can be found, the rvots will 
‘wn the strongest wall or mason 
set at the main supply. And the 
‘Ss not the only one guilty of such 


* said that a part of} the returning 
iown to the earth again from the 
does more than this. It carries | 
rtain of the secretions or excre- | 
' to speak, of the tree, waste ma- | 
‘ich in many cases so poisons the | 
Inake it unfit to grow the same 
ants of the same species upon. 
age is an instance of this soil 
~ Well known to most farmers. 
cannot cabbages be grown well 
vid two years in succession, with- 
“\oplug in the second year the club 
‘tump foot disease, but all other 
the Brassica family, as the cauli- 

“'s orussels sprout, turnips, and it is 
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affected in the same way, if there is not a 
heavy application of lime made to disinfect 
the soil. 

Another instance is that of a peach tree 
with the yellows. Ifthe disease progresses 
very far before the tree is removed, another 
tree set in the same place will develop the 
same trouble, usually the first season, and a 


| few shovelfuls of the earth in which it 


stood,put around a healthy tree a mileaway, 
is enough to inoculate the tree. There may 
be chemicals to counteract this, or to disen- 
fect the soil, but we are not yet assured of it. 
The Massachusetts Agricultural Colleges 
thought they had discovered such, but is 
more doubtful from recent experiments. 
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Farm Hints for March. 


DRAINING LOW LANDS. 


The weather as.we write does not seem 
very favorable for doing any kind of farm 
work out of doors, but the month seldom 
sees the ground covered with snow all the 
time or even frozen. At least many of our 
readers will find the lighter, sandy soils and 
the well-drained soils fit to work before the 
month’s end. The difference made by a 
good system of underdraining is never more 
plainly shown than in a wet and cold spring, 
when the air and wind does not evaporate 
the rains or the moisture from a heavy clay 
soil. We say never more plainly, but it 
will show all the season, and most 


the upper six inches of a clover field there 
were 35 tons of clover roots, containing 
about one hundred pounds of nitrogen and 
twenty to twenty-seven pounds of phos- 
phoric This not only enriches the 
soil, but as the roots decay they leave spaces 
for water to drain down from the surface to 
the subsoil], from which it is pumped up 
again by Capillary attraction when the sur- 
face is warmer than the soil below. 


EARLY CROPS. 


There are some crops that can be put in 
the ground early, as they are not injured by 
frost or show, or by the ground freezing 
after they have come up. Oats and peas 
are so rauch alike in this, that if we had 





too many bushes in his pastures, and under- 
brush in his wood lots, should stand by those 
two varieties for a late pea. 

Onions we have many times sown in 
March in the open ground, if we had land 
that we could fit properly, but there seems 
lately to be no great gain by getting them 
early, and when one follows the custom of 
growing celery between the rows of onions, 
or rather onions three to five rows between 
the rows of celery, the ground requires to be 
very well worked before the celery seed is 
sown. Itis often the case that plants for 
the early celery are started under glass and 
ansplanted, and many also practice this 
with onions now, claiming the labor of set- 























THE YELLOW MONTH. FROM ‘THE OLD FARM,’ BY RUDOLF EICKEMEYER, JR. 
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We expressed at the beginning a doubi if 
there is any really dormant season for the 
circulation of the sap, or one of long con- 
We think there is nota month 


buds on our fruit trees are making some 
growth, though of course it is not rapid, and 
they could scarcely do that if no sap came 
to them from the cellular formations in the 


| wood 1f not from the soil. 


Bear ip mind that the ascending sap does 


| not go up through the centre or heart of the 


tree, as has been asserted. If it did the 
hollow trees with a cavity into which a man 
or bear can crawl could not live long. But 
it goes up through the more porous sap 
wood next to the inner bark or through the 
layer of new wood made last year, returning 
through the inner bark which is forming 
another new layer this year. 

But we think we have said enough to 
prove that there is a moyement of the sap 
both upward and downward through the 
trees, and that both are near the outer bark. 
Maple sugar makers say there is no gain by 
inserting a spout more than three inches 
into the tree, and perhaps less would be suf- 
ficient if the spout was held firmly at a less 
distance. They also should know whether 
the best run of sap is when the soil being 
warmer than the air and the sap is running 
downward, or if the reverse is true. If 
they do not, let them test the matter this 


year. 





especially if the owner is in a little| decided where we desired to grow them, we | 


too much haste, and plows his land 
before it is quite ready. He can turn 
it over but it does not pulverize so that the 
roots and the warmth can penetrate it, 
nor do the chemical changes take place that 
help to render the mineral elements avail- 
able for plant food. Any one who has 
such cold, wet land should make arrange- 
ments to drain it before another winter, or 
put it into a permanent grass crop, and then 
utilize the hay for increasing the amount of 
stock kept, that the amount of manure made 
be so inéreased that the poorer or lighter 
soils can be enriched. Though they have 
not the natural fertility of the lowlands, 
they will often prove most productive, yield- 
ing good crops when manure or fertil- 
izer is applied, because they may be 
worked earlier in the spring, and  be- 
cause, being more porous, they absorb 
moisture and put it where the roots can find 
it. But there is one way of draining, sub- 
soiling and making the wet fields more 
porous and friable, to which not attention 
enough has been given in New England. 
We refer to the growing of clover on them, 
not to be plowed under asa green manure, 
but to have one or two good crops of clover 
hay taken from them, aud then to be plowed 
and reseeded. The tap.roots of the clover 
strike down into the subsoil, and the late 
Joseph Harris, in his taiks on manures, said 


| were only influenced by the conditions of 
| the fields in deciding which to put in first. 
The soil is better for a day or two of drying 
out before the harrowing. As we sowed 
oats only to cut green for hay,and as a 
nurse crop for clover, we did not care to use 
the three bushels per acre which used to be 
the rule when we were young, but thought 
two bushels a large plenty. Then when the 
oats were cut, the soil was not so dry nor 
the plants so shaded as to have the young 
clover*burn out as soon as the oats were 
raked off. 

For early peas we liked to put a good 
quantity.of manure on the soil and plow it 
in not very deep. Then furrow out about 
as deep as we had plowed, work a little good 
fertilizer into the drill and, sow.seed rather 
thickly, not filling the furrow quite level 
full over the seed, but raking a little more 
earth around the plants when up. Some of 
the new varieties of the early pea have 
much improved in productiveness, and more 
in the quality of the pea when cooked over 
the early peas we grew even as lately as 
twenty years ago. Then the early peas had 
but little of the true flavor as compared with 
the later Marrowfats and English Cham- 
pion. And these last stand at the head even 
yet for quality, but are not adapted for a 
village garden, where it costs more for a few 
bushes for them to climb on than to buy the 








that, when the clover was cut, that within 


peas. Butthe farmer who has plenty or 


ting the onion plants to be less than that 
usually required for the first hoeing and 
weeding. Though onions, like most other 
vegetables, have brought good prices this 
year, we are not sure that they cannot in an 
ordinary season be grown 80 much more 
cheaply in the West that the farmer located 
near an Eastern market cannot find more 
profitable crops for his field and garden. 
Early potatoes proved an exceedingly 
profitable crop for the few who had them 
last year, because of the failure of Southern 
crops, and the fact that the spring rains 
prevented many from planting as early as 
usual in New England, Long Island and 
New Jersey, those two points being the 
usual sources of supply after Norfolk has 


exhausted her resources. A few who sprout |. 


their potatoes under glass and set the 
sprouts about the time others are planting 
unsprouted seed gained a few days and 
realized better prices for their earlier crops, 
but it may be true that those who are sup- 
plying the winter market are having quite 
as good returns for their money and labor, 
especially those who treated their tubers 
with formalin or corrosive sublimate to pre- 
vent the scab, and sprayed them to prevent 
blight and kill the Colorado beetle. 
GARDEN AND ORCHARD WORE. 

An early garden to supply the family 
table is of great importance. Among the 
crops that may be planted or transplanted 
trom the hotbeds almost as soon as the 


ground can be plowed and harrowed, not in- 
cluded in those named abuve, are lettuce and 
spring spinach, early cabbages and flat tur- 
nips, while beets and carrots may follow 
soon after. The spinach and the dandelions, 
sown last fall and summer will repay an ap- 
plication of nitrate of soda, at the rate of 
one hundred to 125 pounds per acre, not 
only increasing the crop, but giving it a 
brighte: green, that makes it more at- 
tractive to the buyer. This should be 

put on as soon as the plants begin 

to start in the spring, and never when 

the plants are wet with dew or rain. 
| All the other crops also would be helped 
by a similar application of the nitrate 
if the soil is not already very rich. The 
small fruits in the garden need working, 
round early in the spring, and a constant 
| warfare kept up against weeds and insects. 

But it is the orchard that will be the princi- 
| pal battle ground in the war against insects. 
Canker worms, tent caterpillars, gypsy 
moth, brown-tail moth and currant worms 
were all so plenty last year, and neglected 
by so many, that we fear an unusual amount 
of trouble with them this year. To search 
the trees for eggs and nests, to cut off and 
burn the twigs on which they are, and to 
use poisonous sprays to destroy those 
that hatch out, seems to be _ the 
only methods that will ensure a good crop, 
although this is what is called the bearing~ 
year for most of our apple orchards. Di- 
rections for spraying have been so many 
times published that it should not be neces- 
sary to repeat them now, though many 
neglected to do this work last year because 
the crop of fruit was so light {they feared it 
would not pay. But it did pay many who 
tried it, and ‘they will find another profit 
this year in more vigorous trees and less in- 
sects to combat than in orchards where no 
spraying was done, and while spraying the 
use of the Bordeaux mixture to prevent 
blight and scab on appie and pear, and red 
rust of blackberry and raspberry bushes, 
and carbonate of copper on cherry and plum 
trees should never be omitted. 

CARE OF FARM STOCK. 

The directions for the care of farm stock 
need be no different from last month, except- 
ing that the nearer they approach to bear- 
ing their young the better care they need. 
The best hay is not too good for the 
cows and ewes, and a few roots and light 
grain feed of bran, oats or oatmeal should 
give them strength without so heating the 
system as to create a tendency to milk fever 
or. garget... When. we -have..fed in this way. 
we never found it necessary to give physic, 
as many writers advise for cows a week be- 
fore calving. That we look upon as a relic 
of the days when the cows, fed only the 
| poorest of dry, over-cured hay, were so con- 
stipated that they needed physic. Remem- 
ber that March winds and thaws and cold 
storms are more trying to the system than 
| the colder days of February, and protect all 
| animals from them as much as possible. 
| THE POULTRY YARD. 
| If we judge by the price of eggs in the 
| market, and the complaints we hear of hens 
| not laying, there will be few bens that will 
| be broody this month, but when the ground 
| is bare of snow again, so that they can get " 
| out, a little extra care will start them at lay- 
| ing, and we will have eggs more abundant 
| in April. And we do not think chickens 
| from eggs set in March are any better than 
| those set a month later, when eggs cost less, 
| hatch better, and the chickens grow more 
| rapidly. By a little extra feeding, and never 
| forgetting the beef scraps, we haye had lit- 
| tle trouble in getting Plymouth Rocks to lay 
| at about five months old, and Brahmas soon 
| after they were six months old, that is, a 
| part of the flock. Some of them will always 
| mature more slowly than others, under the 
| same care, probably because of the differ- 
| ence in the hens that laid the eggs. 

oe 

| It‘is said to be a good business policy to 
| have something to sell when other people 
| have but a short supply or none, and con 
sequently prices are high. This is the main 
idea in winter dairying. But few send but- 

| ter to market when the prices are the high- 
| est. The objectors to this plan say that it 
| costs more to feed cows in winter at the 
barn than in the summer at pasture, which 
is true enough, but as for several years we 
sold milk, and had, barring accidents, to 
deliver about the same number ot gallons a 
day at the village at one season as another, 
we were never able to see that it cost us 
more, and sometimes thought it cost less to 
keep a cow a year if her calf was dropped in 
the fall than when she came fresh in the 
spring. After afew trials we became con- 














vinced that if we wanted to raise a calf from 
one of the best cows, we had better success 
with the fall calf than the spring calf. When 
the time came to turn it into the pasture, it 
was as ready to get its living on grass or 
green fodder as the one that was six months 
older, and the fall calf at two years old was 

not behind the one of 2) years old, 

in growth or maturity. Of course, when 
selling milk the main point with us 

was that we could get .seven cents a quart. 
in winter as easily as five cents in summer,. 
but while butter making we had a yearly 
contract at fifty cents a pound, and eyen 

then we found that cost and trouble of cool- 

ing cream and icing butter for transporta- 

tion in summer was not far from making 

summer butter cost about two cents a pound 

more than the winter butter. 


-— 





Pedigree without merit cuts but a sorry 
figure nowadays among progressive breed- 
ers of trotting stock. A full brother of 
Dare Devil (2.09) is standing for service at 
Village Farm at $15 to warrant. 

They say that Prince Henry, although an 
expert seaman, is something of a horseman, 
and can navigate an American trotter with 
considerable skill. If report is correct he 
owns two trotters that were bred and raised. 
in this country. 
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Agricultural 
The Elm Leaf Beette. 


Last summer the elm leaf beetle was very 
plenty, and much damage was done by it in 
this State. Prof. H. T. 
division of entomology at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College sent outa bulletin last 
July, telling its history, habits and how to 
control them, but it was issued too late to be 
of much benefit last year, and we will repub- 
lish the substance of it now, that our 1ead- 
ers may be ready to fight them in season 
this year. 

The insect, like many of our other insect 
pests, is a native of southern Europe, and is 
thought to have reached this country at 
Baltimore in 1835, and has spread slowly, 
not being found at Amherst before 1895. It 
was identified in Middlesex County by us 
about the same time, and, perhaps, a year or 
two earlier, our opinion being confirmed by 
the director of the gypsey moth commis- 
sion. Last year it was abundant in all parts 
of this State and those south of us. 

The adult beetle lives through the winter 
in buildings when possible to conceal them- 
selves, preferring them to cracks in the 
fences or places under the ;bark of trees. 
The beetle when full grown ‘13 tittle. more 
than a quarter of an inch long} greenish or 
reddish yellow in color, two black eyes with 
a black spot between them, three black 
spots on che thorax, and a broad black stripe 
along the back on each side, and a narrow 
black line along the middle of the back 
where the wing covers meet, and the yellow- 
ish color showing between them. Thus it 
will be seen at first glance to look not unlike 
the striped cucumber beetle. 

The beetles leave their hiding-places about 
the time the elm leaves open, and after mat- 
ing they feed upon the leaves, making irreg- 
ularly shaped holes. They begin laying 
when the leaves are full grown, and each 
female may produce from four hundred to 
six hundred eggs. These are not produced | 

all at one time, but in clusters of from five 
to twenty-six in number, with intervals be- 
tween the periods, so that they are often 
hatching for some weeks, and the larva may 
be found nearly fully grown on the trees at 


cents. 
than quoted prices. 
grades is taken for export at present rates. 


| The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
| week ending Feb. 31 were 10,826 tubs and 
| 22,350 boxes, a total weight of 582,907 pounds, 
Fernald of the) 


including 74,750 pounds in transit for ex- 
| port, and with the latter deducted the net 
| total was 508,157 pounds, against 554,819 
| pounds the previous week, and 766,527 
| pounds for corresponding week last year. 
| The exports of butter from Boston for the 
week were 88,498 pounds, against 86,005 
| pounds the corresponding week last year. 
From New York the exports for the week 
were 3066 packages. 

The Quincey Market Cold Starage Com 
pany reports a stock of 38,268 tubs, against 
26,875 tubs last year. The Eastern Com- 
pany’s stock is 5200, against 4590 tubs, and 
with these added the total stock amounts to 
43,468 tubs, against 31,465 tubs a year ago, 
an increase for this year of only 12,003 tuhs. 
The reduction of stock last’ week was 7ti25 
tubs. 





es casbatiacalas 
Boston Retail Markets. 

There are quite liberal offerings of West- 
ern quail, the cost being about $4 per dozen. 
Some French quail available are $3.50 to 
$4 per aozen. Western grouse or prairie 
chickens are in fair supply, and cost high at 

2.75 to $3 per pair. 

For imported game birds, Swiss mountain 
grouse are $2 each, with Scotch grouse at $2 
per pair. Some English black cock are cost- 
ing $2.50 per pair, with French partridges 
at $1.75 per pair. Golden plover from the 
West are $6 per dozen, with Southern rice 
birds at $1.25 per dozen. 

Nice fat squabs are $4 to $4.50 per dozen, 
with offerings moderate. For  stall-fed 
pigeons the cost is $2 to $2.25 per dozen, 
with the range down to $1.50 to $1.75 per 
dozen. Sucking pigs are in moderate sup- 
ply, with the cost at $2 to $3 each, as to size, 
with quarter pigs costing 13 to 15 cents per 
pound. 

Turkey supplies are liberal for the season, 
but cheap stock has bevom: worked off from 
the market. The cost of a fat young hen 
tarkey is 25 cents per pound, while the gen. 
eral range is down to 20 cents per pound 





the same time as the unhatched eggs. The 
eggs are oval and yellow, set on the under | 
side of the leaves, usually in two rows and | 
pointed end outward. 

The eggs hatch in less than a week from | 
the time they are laid, and the larve begin | 
at once to feed on the under side of the leaf, | 
leaving the upper surface and veins un- | 
touched. They are fifteen to twenty days in | 
getting full growth, and then are about one- | 
third of an inch long, with black heads and | 
yellowish body, with black stripe along each | 
side. Then they crawl down the tree o1 | 
drop from the branches, seeking places in 
which to change to the pupa form. It takes 
about ten days for the next transformation, 
to the adult form again. This seeond brood | 
is said to furnish the adults that will remain | 
over winter, but we think that in some sea- 
sons they also lay eggs in the fall, and a | 
third brood may be ha‘ched, if the warm | 
weather continues until late in the fall, as | 
last year. | 

While this is not as much of a pest as the | 
gypsy moth, or the brown-tailed moth, if | 
they are allowed to eat the leaves from the 
trees three seasons in succession, it will 
greatly injure them, if not killthem. They 
seldom deposit eggs or feed on other plants 
beside the elm, and prefer the English elm 
to the American elm. 

The best way to check their attacks is 
to spray them, first when the leaves are 
partly grown, to destroy the beetles that 
are feeding on the leaves before they have 
laid their eggs. This will kill many of 
them. After the eggs hatch, a second 
spraying may be needed to destroy the 
larv, and this needs to be so put on that 
the poison will be on the under side of the 
leaf. The Paris green or arsenate of Jead 
formula may be used, the latter being pref- 


erable, as not burning the leaves at any 
strength if properly prepared. When the} 


larva are on the trunk of the tree or on the | 
ground, they may be killed by spraying 
with kerosene emulsion or a mixture of 
kerosene and water. 

The arsenate of lead is made by mixing | 
four ounces of arsenate of soda and eleven 
ounces of acetate of lead in one hundred | 
gallons of water. This is safe, effectual and ' 
not expensive. The paris green mixture is | 
made by slacking two pounds of quick lime | 
in a few gallons of water, gradually adding | 
one pound of paris green, and when well | 
mixed let it stand until well dissolved, then 
add more water to make one hundred | 
gallons. The kerosene emulsion is made by | 
shaving a half-pound of hard soap fine, and 
dissolve in one gallon of boiling water. 
Remove from the fire, put in two gallons of 
kerosene oil, and with spray pump churn 
it until it becomes a soft butter-like emul- | 
sion. This may be kept on hand and mixed 
with water as needed. The above amount 
would be enough for about fifteen gallons 
of water, soft water preferred. If a mixt- | 
ure of kerosene and water is used, the 
pump should be such as to keep the two | 
well mixed. About one gallon of kerosene | 
to three gallons of water is the proper 
amount for elm-leaf beetle. 


SUMMARY. | 

1. Spray the tree with arsenate of lead or 
paris green when the leaves are about half 
grown in spring. 

2. Repeat this treatment soon after the 
eggs hatch,—usually about the first week in | 
June, but varying with the season and lo- 
cality. | 

3. Remove all loose bark onthe trunk and 
main limbs of the tree, that the grubs may | 
find no place to pupate in, and so go to the 
base of the tree. 

4. Destroy the grubs and pup at the base 
of the tree with boiling water, kerosene 
emulsion or the kerosene and water mixture, 
and repeat after five days if necessary. 

5. Destroy all beetles found in hiding dur- 
ing the winter. it) 


~~ 
- >< 


Butter Markét. |. 

The butter market has weakened a little, 
although not as much in Boston as at other 
points, perhaps because it did not go as high 
here as in New York and Western markets. 
The best fresh-made creamery is selling at 
29 cents, or dealers are asking that price 
for it, but they do not refuse 28 to 
283 cents for anything but special 
marks. Even at this buyers. are not 
eager to take supplies, and if they can 
get good firsts at 26to 27 cents, or fresh- 
made renovated at 22 to 23 cents, their cus- 
tomers have to accept it. Perhaps they 
have to pay as much as for fresh creamery, 
but that is between dealer and consumer. 
There is June extra from cold storage at 23 
to 24 cents, and fair to good at 19 to 22 cents. 
Extra dairy is 24 to 25 cents, firsts at 22 
to 23 cents, and seconds 18 to 20 cents. 
Western imitation creamery extra at 17 
cents, and firsts at 14 to 16 cents, with 
ladles at 13 to 15 cents. Boxes and prints 
are in fair demand at 29 to 264 cents for ex- 
tra Northern creamery, 25 to 26 cents for 
extra dairy, and common to good 18to 22 
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| pound. 
| 20 cents per pound, while some whitebait is 


|ern and Eastern eggs. 


| York. 
| said to be one of those very badly locked up 


few birds being obtainable below the latte 
price. Some wild turkeys are about 25 cents 
per pound, 

Fat geese are about 18 cents per pound, 
while the cost of ducklings is 18 to 20 cents 
per pound. For roasting chickens the cost 


'of best Philadelphia milk fatted birds is 


25 cents per pound, with the range down to 
18 to 20 cents for other stock. Fat fowls are 
about 16 2-3 cents per pound. 

For fat Philadelphia capons the cost is 
about 28 cents per pound, with other capons 
ranging down to 20 to 25 cents per pound. 
Broiling chickens are $1.10 to $1.25 per pair 
for best incubator raised birds, with good 


| Western at 25 to 30 cents per pound. 


For fresh Spanish mackerel from the 
South, the cost is 30 cents per pound, with 
Florida sheepshead costing 20 cents per 
pound. Oyster crabs are unchanged in 
price, the cost being $2 per quart, with 
shrimp costing 40 cents per quart. Florida 
pompano holds at 30 cents per pound, with 
red snapper from the same waters costing 20 
cents per pound. 

Extra native smelts are available at 35 
cents per pound, while the cost of medium 
smelts is 25 cents per pound. The cost of 
Columbia River salmon is 35 cents per pound, 
with smoked salmon costing 30 cents per 
Whitetish from the Great Lakes is 


to be had at 50 cents per pound. The cost 


| of turbot is 15 cents per pound, with salt 


herring costing 50 cents per dozen. 
Mushrooms are unchanged in price, the 
range being $1 to $1.50 per pound, with 


oyster plants at 10 to 15 cents per bunch, | 
and hothouse cucumbers costing 15 to 25 | 
For catbages the cost | 


cents each as to size. 
is 10 to 20 cents per head, with Cuban onions 
at 10 cents per pound. For 


onions at 6 pounds for 25 cents. 

The butter market holds firm in_ price, 
with moderate offerings of best fresh goods. 
The cost of best freshly made creamery cut 
from tubis 33 cents per pound, with the 


| range down to 28 to 30 cents per pound. 


Best creamery prints are 35 to 38 cents per 


| pound, with dairy prints at 30 cents per 


pound. Best creamery in 5-pound boxes is 
costing $1.70 to $1.75, with dairy at $1.40 to 
$1.50 per 5-pound box. 

The egg market is easier, the best stock 
costing 42 to 45 cents per dozen, with the 
range down to 38 to 40 cents for fresh West- 
Cold storage eggs 
are practically used up, and all offerings 
are fresh. Pekin duck eggs are costing 45 
to 50 cents per dozen. 

The market is better supplied with Flor- 
ida strawberries, but for choice fruit, the 
cost is 50 to 60 cents per quart. Choice eat- 
ing apples hold at about 75 cents to $1 per 
peck, while the range for cooking apples is 
50 to 60 cents per peck. Eating pears are 35 
to 75 cents per dozen, as to size of fruit. 

et Pe 
PRICES OF CABBAGES. 

The recent sharp advance in the price of 

cabbages is said to be in part due to the crop 


| in some of the Western States being neagly 


exhausted, there being but about 300 car- 


| loads left in Wisconsin, and in part owing 
to difficulty of obtaining cars to move the | 


large amount remaining in northern New 
The Rome & Watertown road is 


for lack of cars. Those remaining at most 
points are said to be good enough to keep 


| untilnext May, but we shall have Southern 


cabbages long before that time. California 
eabbages are reported as far East as Chicago 


now, and asupply from Texas expected soon, | 





All Humors 


Are impure matters which the skin, 
liver, kidneys and other organs can 
not take care of without help, there is 
such an accumulation of them. 

They litter the whole system. 

Pimples,’ boils, eczema and other 
eruptions, loss of appetite; that tired 
feeling, bilious turns, fits of indiges- 
tion, dull headaches and many other 
troubles are due to them. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove. all humors, overcome all 
Itheir effects, strengthen, tone and 
invigorate the whole system. 


“T had salt rheum on my hands so that I 
could not work. I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and it drove out the humor. I continued 
its use till the sores disappeared.” Mure. 
Ina O. Brown, Rumford Falls, Me. 


Jobbers want one or two cents more 
Very little of best 


native onions | 
the cost is 8 cents per quart, with Spanish | 
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| SHORTHORN COW. 





while Florida will be likely to have some in 
New York and Boston next month, unless 
accident happens to the crop. 

Tapping Maple Trees. 


There are some fine points to be observed 
even in sucha simple matter as tapping a 
sugar maple tree. Here are five points, just 
for instance. 

Point 1. Only a sharp bit should be used, 
—one that will make a clean-cut hole. 

Point 2. The hole need not be more than 
three inches deep. The investigations of 
she Vermont Experiment Station have 
shown that hardly any sap comes frum a 
greater depth. 

Point 3. The hole should be carefully 
cleaned of chips, because even a very small 
quantity of waste matter will clog the spout, 
obstruct the flow of sap, and seriously re- 
duce the yield of sugar. 

Point 4. Aspout should be chosen of such 
a pattern as will allow the freest tlow of sap. 
It should interfere with the wood tissue of 
the tree as little as possible. The bark, 
rather than the wood, should play an import- 
ant part in holding the spout. firm. 

Point 5. The spout should be strong 
enough, and its hold on the tree firm enough, 
30 that it will safely support the sap bucket. 
Moreover the spout should be easy to insert 
and easy to remove. The various spouts 
commonly sold at the hardware stores differ 
materially in their merits when judged by 
the foregoing tests. The sugar maker will 
do well to examine them all carefully before 
buying his supply for the coming season. 


The Old Sewall Farm. 


(Conclusion). 
BY CHARLES H. STEARNS. 

{A paper read before the Brookline Historical 
Society, Jan. 28, 1902, and reprinted here 
by permission of the Brookline Chronicle.] 

The house my grandfather bought, the one I 
| live in, was in a dilapidated condition. What 
with the frequent change of occupants and want 
of care, the house was very shabby ; part of it had 
been left unfinished, so that in one place one 
could look up to the roof, there being no floors; 
the rear of the house came down to one story, 
after the manner of old-time houses. The 
farm extended from Harvard street, at its 
junction with the Devotion place, or in 
our time the Babcock Farm; the westerly 
boundary extended in a straight line to Charles 
| river, then along the river front, taking in what 
| is known as Cottage Farm to about St. Mary’s 
street, extended then, along St. Mary’s street and 
| Sewall avenue, extended to Harvard street. A 
| large portion of this tract was wild land, and I 
| have heard my father, who was then a young lad, 
| tell of being lost in the Cedar swamp, as the 
meadow east of the Amory house was called. I 
give here several votes from the town rec- 
| ords concerning this farm. In 1775 voted, “ to pro- 
vide some convenient place to move any Person 
| or Persons that may be infectious jn said town.” 
| Voted, “to build a house for ye above men- 
tioned use.” \V oted, *‘ to build said honse on afarm 
now occupied by Dr. Downer,” and in 1777 voted 
| “that seven pounds eight shillings and ten 
| pence, one-fourth part of the taxes of William 
Blaney for the year 1776, be abated to him in con. 
sideration of the ineonvenience and damage 
arising from the Public Buildings on Sewall’s 
point, being used for Hospitals for the Sma! 
Pox, great part of that year.” 

1n 1825 my grandfather built anew house for 
himself, and his sons, Charles, Jr., and Marshall, 
carried on the farm. My grandfather’s house is 
sti standing on the corner of Sewall avenue and 
Stearns road; and it is interesting to read, as 
you probably did in tue Chronicle of Jan. 
11, an account of the auction sale of the 
old brick schoolhouse in 1824. It was sold 
piecemeal and my grandfather bought three 
sides of the building and the underpinning, 
which doubtless went ito his new house. He 
has told me that the house cost about one thou- 
sand dollars. Charles Stearns was born its 
Waltham in 1772, and was taken up on Bear Hill 
in that town by his mother, to see the burning of 
Charlestown by the British at the battle of Bunker 
Hill. He lived to be ninety-two years of age. 

As I remember the place in my younger days, 
it was a lovely spot,—three great elms shaded the 
house, one on the south or front, another on the 
west, and a third, the one still standing, on the 
east My grandfather has told me that when he 
first came to the place he could reach the top of 
this last-mentioned tree witha rake, thus making 
the tree at least 125 years old. Probably no place 
in Brookline has changed more in its surroundings 
than ours. Beacon street was not laid out until 
1851. Pleasant street was only a lane built to 
reach the public house which I have mentioned, 
| and on it were but two houses, one on or near the 
spot where Mr. Le Moyne’s house stands at the 
corner of Browne street, and the other on the 
corner of Commonwealth avenue, whch was 
torn down about twenty years ago. Pleas- 
ant street was a harrow” road, with a 
very steep hill, where Mr. LeMoyne lives 
and in winter time, in the blocking snows 
of the good old times, was for weeks impass- 
able. We were about five or six hundred 
| feet from Harvard street, and the quiet and iso- 














| lation of the spo: seems incredible now when we 

see the bustle and hear the noises of the electric 

railroad centre at Coolidge Corner. To give some 
| idea of the increase in valuation, I find that in 
1845, before Beacon street was contemplated, 
sixty-eight acres of land, with the house and farm 
buildings, were valued at $30,000. Last year my 
24 acres with house and stable were assessed at 
$163,500. 

Of the three large elm trees which shaded the 
house the one in front was the largest and oldest. 
It towered high above the house, and was a tar- 
get for the lightning bolts, which had struck it 
several times. This had so weakened the tree 
thatin the gale of 1878, which blew down the 
steeple of the Baptist Church, the large part of 
the old tree was prostrated, its fall luckily being 
away from the house: still a considerable por 
tion was left to shade the house, but when the 
widening of Beacon street was made in 1887, the 
tree, the house, stable, and about thirty thousand 
feet of land was taken, and the tree destroyed. 
The tree on the west, the most beautiful of the 
three, was another victim of Beacon street. When 
the road was laid out in 1851, this tree was in the 
middle of the street, but it was so beautiful and 
wide-spreading, making such a fine shade, that 
acurve was made in the road, saving for a time 
the tree and some of the outbuildings of the 
nouse. The hill was steeper than it is now, and 
this sput was a favorite one for teamsters to 
stop to rest theirhorses under its shade; but in 
1867 it was thought best to straighten the street, 
and the old tree had fo go. 

I well remember the remarks of old Mr. David 
Nevins, who lived on the westerly: slope of Corey 
Hill, and who used to drive into Boston over 
Beacon street every day. On the morning when 
the men were at work cutting down the tree, he 





Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises to 
cus und keeps the promise. 


reined i. his horse, and in his profane way called 


out, ‘* What in h—1 are you doing?” When told, 
he said,‘ Well, it has taken God Almighty a 
hundred years to growthis tree, and you d—d 
fools can destroy it in an hour.” The third tree 
onthe easterly side of the house still stands, 
or tries to stand; but the change of grade of the 
widened Beacon street necessitated the cutting 
of the roots, so that it is slowly dying. As I said, 
the widening of the street also took in the house; 
or would have, had I not moved it to its present 
-ocation, about foudr hundred feet southwesterly, 
where | trustit may stand for many years to 


come. 
As I have said, my grandfather came to the 


house early in the last century. My father was 
then eight years old. He spent the rest of his 
days inthis same house, and died there at the 
age of eighty-four. I was born there, and have 
always lived in it, excepting for the few months 
when the changes in the street and the house 
were made. My children were born there and 
one grandchild, so that five generations of our 
family have lived under its roof. 

Ihave spoken of its isolation when I first 
remember it, but the house and its outbuildings 
made quite a village of itself. Inthe rear of the 
house and running parallel to it was a big, old- 
fashioned barn over one hundred feet long, and at 
either end of it, extending towards the house, was 
a line of sheds, making a quadrangle with a large 
sheltered barnyard in the centre. This old 
barn and several sheds were destroyed by the 
laying out of Beacon street. I can hardly 
imagine a more beautiful picture than a view on 
a summer’s evening, looking out under this fine 
westerly elm towards Babcock’s hill, transfigured 
by the sunset glow. | 

But the quiet of our place extended over all 
the northerly part of the town. It was a farm- 
ing community, and the houses were few and 
far between. On Harvard street, between the 
Allston line and Harvard square, on the easterly 
side, there were George Babcock’s, our house* 
my grandfather’s, Mr. Perry’s, the old Aspinwall 
house, these last two on Perry’s lane, and Mr 
Bela Stoddard’s, now Albert Lincoln’s—six; and 
on the westerly side, three houses of the Cool- 
idges’, Mr. Griggs’, a house which stood where 
Mr. Foster’s now stands, the Sharp house, Mr. 
Thomas Seaverns’, and the Baptist parsonage— 
eight. Harvard street, or, as it was known until 
1840, the Cambridge road, was gne of the 
earliest ways of the town, connecting, as it 
did, with the road to Koxbury and on over the 
Neck to Boston. The Mill Dam was built in 
1821, Dut as it was a tollroad. it was not greatly 
used until 1865, when the tolls were abolished. 

Harvard street was a common country road of 
uneven width, with no attempt at a sidewalk, 
except what had been worn by the passing feet, 
sometimes three feet above the roadway and 
sometimes on a level or lower. I well remember 
a high bank about where Deacon George Brooks’ 
house now stands. Between the path and the 
road was a profuse growth of tansy, which regu- 
larly came up every year. 

In the matter of schools, Brookline was very 
primitive. I have often wished the old primary 
schoolhouse. which used to stand/on School street 
about where Mr. Allen’s house is, could be there 
now, as a contrast to the palatial building that 
has recently been finished just across Prospect 
street. 
days, it was an ungraded school with scholars 
in the winter time from five or six to seventeen 
or eighteen years; for then the farmers could 
Spase their boys and their hired help for 
at least a smattering of Knowledge; 
I can remember’ but few fractious or 
rebellious spitits among these big boys 
taught by women teachers. Perhaps nothing 
in this present age is more marked than the 
neat and generally tidy 
scholars, in comparison with the country boys 
and girls of the earlier days. Coarse woolen 
frocks, blue overalls, high cowhide boots were 
the outer covering of many a manly, generous 





in the world. 


of March, 1843: 
“ Your committee would also submit the fol- 


rately: 
north district. This school is much the largest of 
dition. It being taught by a female through the 


of the other schools have, that of a permanent 
teacher. 

* For a number of years in succession this 
School has been favored by the same instructress. 
And justice 1equires us to say that there seems 
to be on her part no abatement of interest or 
fidelity. 
of scholars in this School was sixty-five, and the 
average fifty-eight, and these were divided into 
nineteen different classes.” 

Miss Woods in her, admirable history has told 
the story of the old schoolhouse and its sur- 
roundings so well that I can hardly add to her 
vivid narrative. I would, however, like to refer 
to the old building, which is now being ais 
mantled, but which in 1845 was the glory of the 
town. The old Town Hall stood about where the 
present edifice stands, fronting Washington 
street, and the hill was dug away to make room 
for the building. Immediately in the rear, a 
high gravel bank offered a grand place to run 
down, for the boys, and girls too, who attended 
the “ Intermediate ” school, which was originally 
built under the hall, the boys’ roem opening on 
the westerly side 
erly. This was considered a great step in the 
education of our youth. Previous to this, the 
graduate of the primary either had his schooling 
finished, or, if his family could afford his time, he 
went directly to the high. After the Intermediate 
was started, pupils ofnine years (regardless of at- 
tainments) were sent to the Intermediate, and at 


high, which was held in the stone building 
o.. Walnut street, next to the First Parish 
Church, originally built for a town house. I went 
to this Intermediate School for two years; 
the last few weeks of this time under the 
teaching of Mr. D. H. Daniels, who was 
connected with our schools for over forty 
years. Previous to the Intermediate there 
were three primary schools in Brookline, 
the one on School street, one on Heath street 
on the opposite side of the street from the 
present grammar school, and the one still stand- 
ing in Putterham (so called) on Newton street, 
and the High School, which was established in 


1843. 

In the matter of transportation, our part of the 
town was entirely dependent upon the old dob- 
bins of the farm, when they could be spared. <A 
trip to Boston was an event of the year; most of 


and the girls’ onthe east- | 


eleven or twelve were supposed fit to e ter the | 


As I remember it in my earliest school | 


and yet | 


appearance of the | 


soul, who perhaps in after years has made a mark 


1 quote this from the school committee's report | 


lowing statistics in regard to the schools sepa- | 


“1° The school taught by a female in the | 


any in the town, and is in a very prosperous con- | 


| 


year, it secures one great advantage which none | 


' 


Inthe summer term the whole numb: r | 





the family shopping was donein Roxbury street, 
and I well remember driving in our old buggy with 
my mother to Bacon’s sto: e,which is still flourish- 
ing, I believe. The Brookline braneh railroad was 
built in 1848, which was opened with a grand cele- 
bration, and passengers were carried free for the 
day; the regular fare was a ninepence (12} cents). 
Previous to that time an omnibus came down 
from Brighton through Brookline village, I 
think twice a day. Brookline also had a 
ine of stages from the village through Rox- 
bury and Tremont street, which had recently 
been built; these stages made. perhaps, a half 





made to establish an omnibus line over Beacon 


not pay. When I see the thousands who go in 
and out of the city in the electrics, I often think 
of the otd days, when eight or ten in the stage 
made a crowd. 

The building of Beacon street gave quite an im- 
petus to the growth of our section of the town. 
In 1854 the Harvard-street schoolhouse was built 
in the triangle formed by Harvard, Beacon and 
Pleasant streets. It stood on what used to be my 
father’s land, and he had years before set out a 
number of trees, and it really was an ideal 
playground for the children. The widening of 
Beacon street took away this building. and what 
was left of the school lot, and the discontinued 
part of Pleasant street was added to my lot, so 
several of these old trees are now shading my 
house. 

Another great addition to our neighborhood was 
the opening of the store onthe corner of Beacon 
and Liarvard streets in 1857. It was Kept for years 
by William Coolidge, who was fora time one of 
the assessors of the town. The old store, 
with its town pump in front, and _ its 
hay scales, was a familar Jandmark, and 
was torn down only a few years ago to make 
room for 8. 8. Pierce’s mammoth building. The 
store was a great place to gather the neighbors, 
who were mostly farmers, on # rainy day or in 
winter time; and many # good story has been told 
around the old stove. Mr. Coolidge was a Demo- 
crat, and several of the near neighbors were of 
the same political belief. 
as many of you will remember, party feeling 
were strong and high, and these neighbors 
were called “ Copperheads,” and the store was 
dubbed ‘ The Confederate Crossroads.” I am 
glad to say, however, that as the war went on 
there were no better citizens or more zealous 
patriots than these same Democrats. 

By the census of 1840, there were 1265 inhabi- 
tants of Brookline; by that of 1900, there were 
about 20,000. The Sewall Farm, as a farm, has 
disappeared, as indeed has nearly every other 
farm in Brookline; the old house is still standing, 
but I imagine it could searcely be recognized by 
the old families who have lived in it. 

In closing this rather rambling paper, I wish 
to give’ credit to Miss Woods’ Sketches of 


ication of the old Town Hall,to the Muddy 
river and Brookline town records, and especially 
to the exceedingly interesting papers inthe cus- 
tody of Mr. Edward Baker, who has generously 
given me of his time in the preparation or this 


paper. 
-~oo 








ARTIFICIAL ICE. 


some who are, have but a feint idea of the great 
increase in the manufacture and sale of artificial 
ice in the decade from 1890 to 1900. The census 
bureau says that in 1890 there were 222 manufac- 
tories in the United States, with a production 
valued at $4,900,983 on an invested capital of 
$9,846,468. In 1900 there were 
tories, producing $13,839,554 worth, with a capital 
of $38,159,324. But we think this does not reduce 
the demand for the natural product of our waters 
as do the many cold-storage plants which do not 
use ice, butcold air. We have not been able to 
find any statement of their number or increase. 


OAT SMUT. 
As the season for sowing oats will soon be 
upon us again, we will repeat again the formula 
for so treating the seed as to prevent or greatly 
reduce the damage from smut. One pound of 
forty per cent. formaldehyde, costing at a drug 
store about sixty cents, in forty-five gallons of 
water is enough to use for fifty bushels of seed 
oats. Usein this proportion for larger or smaller 
quantities. Spread the seed twoor three inches 
thick on the floor of barn or shed, and witha 
garden sprinkler put on water enough to well 
moister it. 
added, and moistened in the same way, repeat- 
ing this until the whole amount has been wet. 


In two’ hours’ it may be shoveled over, 
and if all is not wet, mix well and 
let it stand awhile longer, after which 


spread to dry if to be sown by drill. If to 
be sown broadcast, it is not necessary to dry it. 
The.loss by smutin oats is estimated at about 


printed on the sides: “Grace Darling” and “ Lady 
of the Lake.” Mr. Glazier was the proprietor of 
this line of stages; his -daughter married our 
respected. builder, William K. Melcher, and, I 
think, is still living. Various. attempts were 


street, but they each had an uncertain tenure of 
life, and were finally given up because they did 


| 
| 
Early in the civil war | 


six per cent. in some of the Wester: 
8,229,939 bushels, worth twenty-five « ent 
for Iowa, and in Wisconsin at not less 
000. The possible danger of disease +, 
oats that are badly affected with s1, it 
cluded in this estimate, though, jt <),. 
often fields are affected to the extes) 
or twenty-five per cent. of the yj. ’ 
similar treatment to that used fo 
toés, only for those use a pound of { 
in thirty gallons of ‘water, immerse ; 
two hours, and if a second lot is try t 
hour longer. Growers of oats and yo) 
preserve this item. 


EASTERN METHODS ON Wrs rER 
The Farmer’s Guide tells of an fk. < 
who was making his first visit to a |. 
North Dakota. They were then dray 
flax from a large field to be threshed 
that much was left in the field, and i 
they intended to gather it up. Tix 
never bothered with the scatterins 
and when he spoke about the was 
| offered a team and wagon to gather 
wanted it, and all he could get out of t! 
| If took him about two hours to gather « 
! he took to the machine and had thres|) 
| thirteen bushels of clean flaxseed, w, 
;a bushel, or $18.85 for two hours Wo! 
| is one of the “leaks on the farm” that, 
| quently occur when an effort is made ty » 
| large area, rather than to work a si, il 
| and work it as thoroughly as possible, 
| farmers who have occasion to visit New | 
| Often laugh at our small fields, and patel 
| or that product, “ pocket-handkerchief - 
| they say, but it is by doing the work th 
upon these little plots that money is ti 
Saved. We have often heard of the sj 
| careless farmer or hired man, who “ left | 
wages behind him every day ” in work ; 





| done, and if the farmer is so the hired me: 
| to be so, and they only get halt what the 
| et for the ir labor. 


| rents has 


Few people who are not in the business, and | 


+S - 





FORCING PLANT GROWTH BY ELE: 11} 

Several times we have seen reports of ' 
of electricity in forcing plant growth by 
ent methods; first by the use of the electri. 
which practically gives to certain plants th 


Brookline, to Doctor Pierce’s address at the Ded- | Of Continuous sunshine by day and by nigh 


cloudy as well as fair weather. This hia- 
found favorable for certain plants, and 

able to others, which seem to make thei) 
rapid growth during the hours of darkness ~ 
jecting seeds in damp soil to electrics 
caused more rapid 
nh some of them in German 
but the results have not proven 
mportant. Other experiments have be: 
send electricity through the atmosphere « 
the plants by surrounding them with barbe 
that weuld radiate it from the points. While - 


germit 
experin 


| erally favorable, this has searcely repaid thi 


786 ice manufac- | i 
: | rents of electricity through them. 


Then another layer of grain may be 


The most successful plan thus far seems to 

bury wires under the plants, and send weak our. 
This has bee 
found in certain cases to stimulate a more | 

ant growth and bring them to maturity in about 
half the time. When one can do as did the gar- 
dener near Paterson, N. Y., trap the powe: wi 
of an electric company and get his electricity 
free, this may be considered a successful inet hi 
until the gardener is detected at it. This | 
with the exception of stealing the electricity 
tiedin Norfolk County, Mass., several yeiis 
and declared a success in all 
financially, but weg think it was tried only o e 
season. More information is needed as tote 
proper current and depth to bury the wires te: 
different crops, and then if one can contract «ii 
the companies to furnish the electric power: 
may be of importance to both gardeners 
farmers. 


respects 





—- <<» > 


—The Lee Mine of Leadville, Col., produced 
over $125,000 in one day’s work for the pocket 
Another famous pocket was that of the Moose 
Mine, Park County, Col., whieh gave up u 
than $1,500,000. Cavity, pocket or exve, wher 
opened on a mineral-bearing seam, may 
ways relied upon to yield a wealth of tr 
according to the mineral. 
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Poultry. linia 


Turkeys and Appies. 
ou know that the great American foou 
1e turkey, 8 @ comparatively recent | 
to the festive board of our English | 

Ten years ago, according to an | 

ofticer on one of the large steam- | 
ving between Liverpool and Boston, | 
{inners in England were a rarity, ex- | 
nong the wealthier class of people. | 
ers classed them among the fancy | 
reated them with the care given to | 
ets of the feathery world, and reaped 
irvests when they disposed of them to | 
do buyers. People of the same type | 
. American ’longshoreman were en- 
unfamiliar with them. 
_resident of Ingersol, Province of | 
», had a vision that in the turkey was | 
cle which, if it could be introduced | 
\ in England, would yield profitable | 
is. It was a daring, hazardous vision, | 
th the idea in mind he visited a num- | 
poultry raisers in the Canadian North- | 
and made contracts with them to fur- | 
im with so many turkeys at a certain | 
t year. A few weeks before’ Christ- 
‘hey were carefully packed in cold stor- | 
iplicked, and shipped to England, 
they were put in the market and | 
iready sale, although the price was 
jen so highas to make it impossible 
hers than the well-to-do to buy them. 
¢ could have pleased the people more. 
tender, @lean-looking and palatable 
o them seemed far superior to beef or 
lesh, and the plump, white-meated 
t was far more appealing than the 
ny, bony breast of the pheasant. 
fore demands for the same article 
from thousands who had tasted of the 
ous meat. Like Oliver Twist, they 


i more. | were ‘made good,’ and the bidding which 


- nay be expected, the successful Cana- 
exporter was not slow to enlarge upon 
Returning to the Northwest, he 
immediately on making his 
rracts for the next Christmas season. 
method of business was _ original. 
»roaching the proprietor of the farm, he’ 
ud for example: 
‘tlow are you, Mr.——? I’vecome around 
more turkeys. How many can you 
sive me this year? ’”’ 

* Well, I guess I can feed you up as many 
as | did last year,’’ was the reply. 

“That won’t do; I’ve got to have more 
turkeys this year, and unless you can give 
them to me I’ll have to look farther.”’ 

To this there could be only one outcome, 
and the farmer. promised to increase the 
number of his turkey offering. In this way 
the operator traveled from place to place, 


leas. 
ted almost 


for it took a large number of farms to supply | 


hisneeds. ‘To insure good plump turkeys he 
managed to impress upon the poultry raiser 
the fact that the last lot was found to be 
much below the standard upon its arrival at 
Liverpool or London; and of course this 
would have to be remedied or trade cut off. 
Doing little else it takes eleven out of every 
twelve months’ time to prepare for the tur- 
key exportations, and this last Christmas 
the number exported had increased to fifty 
thousand. 

In Boston, the man, woman or child must 
be poor and friendless, indeed, who does 
not get a piece of turkey either at Christmas 
or Thanksgiving, with the Salvation Army 
and scores of smaller societies so generous 
and helpful; while tor people of moderate 
or small incomes the flesh of the turkey is 
often found as cheap as that of other meats. 
But in England even at this late day the 
‘longshoremen and others of his class find 
the turkey an expensive luxury. That 
many of them do manage to 
‘* American Christmas dinner ” is due to a 
scheme which is as unique as it is beneficial. 
\s told by the ship’s officer mentioned 
above it is as follows: 

“ Perhaps you knew that in England there 
are few shops in which meats and vegeta- 
bles are both kept. One dealer devotes his 
entire business to meats of one certain kind ; 
another sells nothing but vegetables and 
same, and a third deals entirely in candy, 
etc. That a’longshoreman earning perhaps 
~“or $10a week when he finds something 
w do every day, but usually lacking one or 
two days’ pay, should be expected to pay 
out $3 or $4 in a lump sum for turkey, vege- 
tables, candy and other Christmas foodstuffs, 
isout of the question; and no one knows 
this better than the poor people themselves. 
Still they crave some of the good things of 
higher living, and finally the idea of form- 
ng societies for the purchase of various 
articles came into vogue. 

* For instanee, a ‘ turkey society’ springs 
lito existence perhaps twelve weeks before 
Christmas. At its head is the proprietor of 
ishop dealing in fowl, and associated with 
lim are some twelve—more or less—people 
who are anxious to have a turkey dinner at 
the Yuletide. Each one pledges himself to 
'uy one bird, and forthwith pays into the 

isury, usually one shilling. Thereafter 
® a week until the bird is delivered, 
ither shilling is contributed, and at the 
per time each one is presented with his 
erturkey. The loss of a shilling a week 
not been felt seriously by thin pocket- 
s, and the dinner more than makes up 
the outlay. In exactly the same way, 
jt as to the time and amount of money 
std, candy, vegetables, meat and simi- 
ocieties are formed.’’ 
ston thus far has been favored by the 
wlian exporter as a port for shipment. 
inain idea always is to secure accom- 
ations best suited to the nature of the 
’, Which must include good cold-storage 
ities, 
growth of the turkey exports has 
somewhat like that of apples: Twenty 
> or so ago American apples in Eng- 
were practically unknown. The prod- 
om the home orchard was kept as a 
fruit, seldom eaten in any other than 
tural state. The time came however, 
an American conceived the idea of 
ig to England some of the surplus 
‘his country. 
rder to boom the staple rather as a 
le food article than that of a choice 
. an expert in the preparation of apple 
, tarts, pies, turnovers and the many 
such forms also went to England from 
iintry. The sale was encouraging; the 
liked the different dishes—if they 


enjoy an | 


known to allow the shipment of such quan- 
tities at one time. That was obvious, but it 
did not discourage him. 

Last year this same agent arranged to 
send 20,000 barrels in one shipment, in the 
face of his previous failure. He cautioned 
all who knew the nature of the cargo to say 
nothing about the number of barrels or 
aught else that would lead outsiders to sus- 
pect what was being done. At the last mo- 
ment he let a dealer into the secret and the 
latter threw up his hands in astonishment. 
‘“*Man, what are you thinking of!” he 
ejaculated. ‘“ The market will drop all to 
pieces.”’ 

** Oh, no, it won’t,”’ responded the agent. 
“IT have thought this matter over carefully 
and fully realize the risks I am taking; I 
hayen’t the slightest doubt that not only 
will the market hold firm, but if there is 
any change it will rise.”’ 

**T have a box of cigars which says it will 
slump,” said the other, and the bet. was ac- 
cepted. 

The steamer sailed and 1n due time ar- 
rived at her Liverpvol destination, The 
steamship agent gave plenty of time for 
the landing of theapples and the effect 
which they would have on the market,-and 
then he telephoned to his friend, who re- 
ceives foreign quotations from the market. 

‘** Well, what have you to say about ap- 
ples? ’’ he asked. 

““]l owe you a box of cigars,’? came back | 
the answer. ‘‘ The market went up one | 
shilling.’’ 

When asked how he dared this experi- 
ment, the agent said: ‘‘ Why, I believed that 
the tastes of the English public had _ be- 
come educated up to the apple; I knew that | 
there was a heavy demand for it, and that if | 
I sent over 20,000 barrels of the very best 
product, the shiny, rosy-cheeked variety, 


everybody would grabat it. My predictions 





took place for that lot was spirited almost 
beyond belief.”’ 

Since 1886 the number of barrels of apples 
which have been exported from Boston is 
4,205,243 exclusive of the present year, which | 
has been.a decidedly poor one for the crop | 
in America. <A large part of these came 
from the orchards of a New Englander who 
moved from this section of the country to 
| the West some years ago. He secured lands 

in the vicinity of Kansas City, and instead 
of growing grain, as practically all of his 
neighbors were doing, he utilized every bit 
of available ground for apple trees. He 
was laughed at and often asked why he did 
| not grow grain, but he only remarked that 
while his fellow-men were watching their 
| crops with the greatest care, and stood on 
| the brink of populism and total loss at all 
| times, he had practically nothing to do but 
| watch the trees grow and the crops come, 
| helping, of course, by applying the artificial 
| stimulus which aids the growth. He has 
| never had cause to regret his determination 
| to continue in the same business, and has 
| reaped a fortune therefrom.—Transcript. 
--~>> - 
Poultry and Game. 


The receipts of poultry have been larger 
the past week, and while prices on Northern 
| and Eastern fresh killed have not changed 
much, it is easier to buy than to sell at last 
week’s rates. Choice roasting chickens are 
| nominally 18 to 20 cents and broilers 20 to 
25 cents, but must be extra to bring top 
| prices. Fair to good chickens sell at 12 to 
15 cents; some choice fowl might bring 14 
| cents, but most lots sell at 12 to 13 cents, 
Pigeons are $1.50 a dozen for choice and 75 
| cents to $1.25 a dozen for fair to good. Some 
| choice large squabs sell at $2.50 to $3 a 
| dozen, but those at $1.50 to $2.25 are more 
| often to be found. = 
Game is dull. Good ducks sell at last 
| week’s rates, but the most of receipts are 
thin, and will not bring quotations. Can- 
| vasbacks have the wide range, from $2.50 a 
| pair for prime down to 50 cents for poor. 
| Black duck, teal, wood duck, squirrel and 
‘rabbit out of season March 1, and dealers 
would close out at last week’s prices or less. 
Venison and moose in cold storage, but 
prices unchanged. 


horticultural. 


Orchard and Garden. 
A Michigan peach grower says that if it 
were not for the yellows, peavhes would be 
| cheaper than potatoes. He digs out the 
| affected trees as soon as noticed, and sets 
others in their places, which are soon as 
large as those among which they are put. 
We have not thought it well to replace any 
fruit trees inthe places where others have 
died of disease, although some of the experi- 
ments at the Experiment Stations have in- 
dicated that a liberal application of the 
muriate of potash and ground bone or acid 
phosphate would put the land in such con- 
dition that the disease would not affect trees 
| set there, and we believe that at the Massa- 
chusetts Station some years ago they 
thought that this used when the tree was 
first seen to have the disease would check 
its progress, if the affected limbs were cut 
off. We doubt this, and we think they 
have not advocated this idea recently. 
In the well-known peach-growing section of 
Niagara County, New York, it is the most 
usual éustom to allow the peach tree tocom- 
mence to branch at two feet from the ground, 
and by heading in keep it so low that most 
of the fruit canbe picked by a man standing 
on the ground. This makes it necessary to 
set a little farther apart than the usual 
fourteen to fifteen feet, or perhaps to twenty- 
five feet, as they spread more than when 
allowed to grow higher, and also a yearly 
cutting back and thinning of side branches 
that the sunlight may enter the tree. We 
are not sure we should like that plan 
in New England, as the tree is usu- 
ally so short-lived that we may not 
/expect more than one or two full crops 
from it, and it might prove more profit- 
| able to have the trees half or three-fifths 
the distance apart each way. Yet the regu- 
lar cutting back each year of from one-half 
to two-thirds the new growth may render it 
| less liable to be winter killed, and where 
the trees may be expected to live long the 
| greater distance apart may prove to give the 
best results. Nurserymen are saying that 
|the peach tree is becoming more popular 
| than any other, even the Japanese or Bur- 
| bank plums now being in less demand, and 
that orders for 100,000 or 150,000 trees to 











° called such—prepared by the chef, | single buyers are not uncommon this season. 


eady market was opened for the dis- | 
f apples from this country. But the | 
rs have not always met with success, 
id by one well-known local steamship | 


‘s only a few years ago that he ar- 
to send 10,000 barrels in one ship- | 
» Liverpool. He consulted with one 
‘lealers in the matter and. they de-| 
‘hat if he did sé the market would | 
‘led and prices would slump. De- | 
their warnings he sent the 10,000 | 
*, and no sooner had they been landed | 
“ign shores than the market fell off | 
\illling which cut off all profits. To | 
‘sent the slump meant only one thing: | 
ples had not yet become well enough 


| of the possibilities of garden crops. 


The Springfield Republican tells of some 
A man 
in New Hampshire realized $285 on an acre 
of currants the fourth year after setting. 
Set four by five feet apart it takes 2178 
bushes to the acre. A manin Ohio raised 
7000 quarts of strawberries to the acre. The 
Netted Gem muskmelons planted five by 
six feet apart give 1425 hills to the acre, 
and under good culture will yield ten or 
more melons to the hill. Sweet corn at nine 
inches apart in rows three feet apart gives 
19,360 stalks to the acre, and one ear to the 
stalk is 1613 dozen, $129 per acre at 
eight cents a dozen. Celery in rows 
three feet apart, six inches apart 


| would bring 8605. 
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inthe row, gives 2420 dozen roots to the 
acre, and at twenty-five cents a dozen 
A man in New Hamp- 
shire grew $100 worth of celery upon a plot 
six by sixty feet, or at the rate of $1400 an 
acre, and this may have been the second crop 
on sameland. Healso grew two crops of 
out-of-door lettuce on another plat of same 
size that brought $15 or the rate of $1815 
per acre. This meant one plant tothe square 
foot, worth about two cents a head. His 
market was the retail grocery store in La- 
conia, .N. H., which doves not pay fancy 
prices. He was not a farmer, but had a 
garden on a city lot. Many farmers still 
say, and believe, too, that ‘Sit does not pay 
to bother with such trash,’’ and they do not 
have them to sell or to use on the family 
table. 


At a meeting of the New Jersey State 
Horticultural Society, the following points 
were brought out in answer to questions 
from the audience. The Wealthy apple is a 
heavy bearer, guod keeper and good for 
cooking, but the tree is easily killed by 
spraying with oil. The best varieties of 
grapes were said to be the Concord for 
black, the Niagara for white, and the 
Brighton for red. The rust or cloudiness 
on the Keiffer pear is worse on a damp soil 
than on a dry, sandy soil, and may be 
due to an oversupply of ‘moisture, or 
to the action of frost in the early 
spring. The English walnut 
be transplanted only in the spring 
as the root is very soft and tender. It 


‘| has been successfully grafted on the black 


walnut in Burlington County, N. J., by cleft 
grafting, as the apple trees are grafted. [If 
so, we think they could also be grafted on 
the butternut, but we should be _ less 
confident of results on the hickory.—ED. } 
Twenty-five bushels of stone or unslaked 
lime to the acre has been found a remedy 
for club foot in turnips and cabbages. The 
Garber pear or any of the oriental pears 
are good to pollinate the Keiffer. One 
speaker thought it a mistake to graft sour 
apples on the wood of sweet apple tree, as 
the saps do not mix properly. 


o> 


Vegetables in Boston Market. 


Trade is very quiet inthe vegetable mar- 
ket. Southern produce in fair supply, but 
only ordinary in quality. Beets are selling 
at 75 cents a box, carrots 60 cents, parsnips 
75 cents and flat turnips 40 to 45 cents. 
Yellow turnips at 75 cents to 90 cents a bar- 
rel for Canadian, $1 to $1.25 for St. An- 
drews, White French $1.25 to $1.50. Onions 
in better demand at $1.40 to $1.50 a box, or 
$4.25 to $4.50 a barrel, with York State $3.50 
to$4. Havana $2.50 to $2.75 a crate and Span- 
ish $3.50 or $1.75 for small crate. Leek are 
60 eentsa dozen and shallots 17 cents a quart. 
Radish in large supply at 10 to15 centsa 
dozen. Celery growing scarce at $4.50 to $6 
a box. Salsify $1 adozen, artichokes $1.25a 
bushel and French artichokes $3.50 a dozen. 
No. | cucumbers are scarce at $15 to $18 per 
hundred and No. 2 in small demand at $7 to 
$9. Peppers in 6 basket carriers $4.50 for 
prime with some puorer. Egg plant $4 to 
$4.50 a case. Hothouse tomatoes 30 to 35 
ceuts a pound, and Southern $2 to $2.50a 
crate. Squash continues high, though de- 
mand is light. Western Hubbard firm at 
$100 a ton and marrow scarce at $85 to $90, 
Southern summer $3.50 to $4 a crate with 
few offering. Asparagus $3.50 to $4.50a 
dozen bunches. Rhubarb 8 to 10cents a 
pound and mushrooms 50 to 75 cents a 
pound. 

Cabbages in light supply at $1.50 a bar- 
rel. Red $1a box. California cauliflowers, 
not reaily prime, $2.25 to $2.50 a case. 
Sprouts 20 to 25 cents a quart. Norfolk kale 
varies in quality and price from 60 cents to 
$1.25 a barrel, and spinach from $3 to $3.75 
a barrel, or about $1.25 a box. Lettuce if 
good $1.25 to $1.50 for 3dozen boxes. Beet 
greens are $1 to $1.12 a box, and dandelions 
searce at $1.50. Parsley $2 to $2.25 a box. 
Endive scarce.and offerings not very good at 
$1.50 a dozen, escarole the same and romaine 
$1 to $1.50. Florida string beans green at 
$4 to $5.50 a crate. California peas seldom 
get here at $3 to $3.50 a crate, and really good 
ones might bring $4. Mint and hothouse 
eress 75 cents a dozen. 

Potatoes in full supply with light demand, 
even at lower: prices. Aroostook Green 
Mountain extra 80 cents, and good 78 cents. 
Hebrons extra 78 cents, and good 75 cents. 
Rose 75 cents and Dakuta Red 68 to 70 cents. 
P. E. I. Dakota Red 75 to 78 cents, and Che- 
nangos 65 to 68cents. Scotch, 168-pound 
sacks $2, and Belgium $1.75 to $1.90. sweet 
potatoes in light supply and fair demand. 
Jersey double heads $3 to $4, and Vineland 
cloth heads $4.25 to $4.50. 


Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 


Apples are in a little over supply, as some 
that were intended for export were not 
taken. Receipts were 3344 barrels, and ex- 
ports only 300 barrels. Corresponding 
week last year receipts were 6085 barrels, 
and exports were 2663 barrels. At quo- 
tations the supply proved too large for 
the demand, and prices have weakened. 
Spy and No. 1 Maine Baldwin sell 
at $4 to $5, Gano $4.25, No. 1 Greening 
$3.75 to $4.25, Western Ben Davis $3.50 
to $4.25, Baldwin and Greening common 
$3.25 to $3.76, Talman Sweet $2.50 to $3.50, 
mixed varieties $3 to $4and No. 2 $2.50 to 
$3.25. Cranberries in light supply. Cape 
Cod fancy late are $7 to $8, choice sound 
$5.50 to $6.50,common to good $4 to $5. 
crates $2 to $2.50, Jersey $1.75 a box. 
Florida strawberries in light supply and 
refrigerated lots selling at 40 cents a quart 
or the best, but fair to good at 30 to 3b 
cents. Some lots poor and green even lower. 








Florida oranges still in fair supply, some 
selected counts, choice, bright, jobbing at 
$3.25 to $4, good to choice $3 to $3.50, and 
russets $2.75 to $3, 96 counts at $2 to $2.50, 
Indian River bright $3.75 to $4.50, Tanger- 
ines $5.50 to $7, Mandarins $2.75 to $3.25 and 
grape fruit $6 to $8. Jamaica oranges are 
dull at $5 tu $5.50 a barrel, and repacked 
at $2.75 a box, California navels, 112, 126 
and 150 counts, fancy $3 to $3.50, choice 
$2.75 to $2.88, 176, 200 and 216 counts, fancy 
$3 to $3.50, 250 and 288 counts $2.62 to $3. 
Seedlings are scarce and sell nearly at same 
prices as navels. Valencia, cases $4.25 to 
$4.75 ordinary, and extra large $5.50 to $6. 
California grape fruit $2.75 to $3.50. Ja- 





should | 


maica grape fruit $6 to $7. California 
;lemons from $2 to $3.76, Messina and 
| Palermo lemons, [300 counts choice, $3, 
| {fancy $3.25 to $3.50, 360 counts a little 
| lower. Malaga grapes cleaning up slowly 
| at $3.50 to $6.50 a cask. Turkish figs scarce 
| at 15 to 18 cents, and dates 4 to 45 cents a 
| pound. Florida pineapples in good supply, 
| smooth Cayenne $3.25 to $3.75 a box. and 
| Abbaka $2.25 to $2.75. Bananas steady at 
| $1.50 to $2.50 a stem as to size and quality. 


| 
a> 
><> 


| The Hay Trade. 





There was a decrease in the receipts of 
hay at the larger distributing points during 
the week, partly owing to the severe storm, 
| and while it may have also interfered with 
some buyers, there was an apparent inclina- 
tion onthe part of others to stock up heavily, 
lest they should suffer from shortage if the 
snow blockadecontinues. Thishas caused 
a firmer feeling and higher prices in some 
markets, especially those on Atlantic coast, 
where the storm was most severe. There is 
still a surplus of medium and low grades, 
but if there are no fresh arrivals of better 
goods they may be worked off at fair rates. 
Boston had only moderate receipts of 445 
cars, of which 272 were billed for export 
and 20 cars of straw. Corresponding week 
last year, 127 cars, of which 56 were billed 
for export, and9 cars of straw. There is 
still an excess of lower ‘grades, but choice 
timothy is scarce and firm at $17 to $17.50 
in large bales, and $16 to $17. No.1 steady 
at $16 to $16.50, No. 2 $14 to $15, No. 3 
and clover mixed $12 to $13, clover $12 to 
$12.50, fine choice $12 to $13, and swale hay 
$8 to $9. Long rye straw plenty and weak 
at $15 to $16, tangled rye $11 to $12, and oat 
straw $9.50 to $10.50. 

In New York trade fell off largely because 
of difficulty of trucking, but under the de- 
crease of receipts prices advanced on best 
grades. There were 7670 tons arrived from 
all points, against 5380 tons for correspond- 
ing week last year, and exports were 39,957 
bales. Prime sold at $18 to $18.50, No. 1 $17 
to $17.50, No. 2 $15.50 to $16.50, Nu. 3 $12 to 
$13, shipping $11 to $11.50, clover mixed $11 
to $13, clover $11 to $12, Long Rye straw 
No. 1 $15 to $15.50, No. 2 $14 to $14.50, 
oat straw $9 to $10 and wheat straw 
$9 to $12. Brooklyn and Jersey City 
show a better demand, but the prices on 
prime and No. 1are about 50 centsa ton 
less, and other grades are also lower in 
Brooklyn, and a little higher, or at least 
firmer, in Jersey City. The embargo on 
hay at Jersey City has been removed, and 
cars on track have been unloaded at fair 
prices. 

The Hay Trade Journal gives the highest 
prices at various markets as follows: New 
York $18.50, Brooklyn and Jersey City $18, 
Boston and New Orleans $17.50, Nashville 
$16.75, Philadelphia $16, Richmond and Bal- 

imore $15.50, Norfolk and Pittsburg $15 
St. Louis and Memphis $14.50, Chicago and 
Louisville $14, Kansas City $13.50, Cincin- 
nati $13.25, Buffalo $13, Minneapolis $12 and 
Duluth $11.50. Wheat hay at San Francisco 
$13.50 and prairie hay at Kansas City $12.50, 
St. Louis $14.50, Chicago and New Orleans 
$11.50, Duluth $8 and Minneapolis $7.75. 

The Montreal Trade Bulletin says that an 
easier feeling has set in, as large offerings 
of hay have scared buyers, and some holders 
are accepting lower prices. The heavy 
snowfall of last week is thought to indicate 
another large crop, and the demand from 
South Africa is not expected to be as large 
as during the past six months. It reports 
shipments for six months ending Dec. 31, 
1901, as 89,418 tons to Great Britain, 38,320 
tons to the United States, 1086 tons to West 
Indies, and 60,292 tons to South Africa. For 
six months ending Dec. 31, 1900, they were 
to Great Britain 26,063 tons, United States 
$2,268 tons, West Indies 631 tons, South 
Africa 3529 tons. It will be seen that while 
exports to the United States decreased 43,943 
tons, all others increased, and the total in- 
crease was 76,630 tons. 

Liverpool reports receipts moderate, and 
prices weaker, especially on Chilian. Bos- 
ton exports of hay for the four months 
from Sept. 1 to Dec.~ 31 are reported as 
‘* phenomenal,” amounting for the four 
months to 355,690 bales, against 33,000 bales 
for same months of 1900, and they have not 
fallen off since Jan. 1, and shipments are 
booked all the way through March. 


Export Apple Trade. 


The total apple shipments to European 
ports during the week ending Feb. 22, 1902, 
were 28,663 barrels, including 300 barrels 
from Boston, 3659 barrels from New York, 
5349 barrels from Portland, 18,830 barrels 
from Halifax and 525 barrels from St. 
John, N. B. The total shipments included 
8848 barrels to Liverpool, 13,258 barrels 
to London, 6305 barrels to Glasgow, and 
254 barrels various. The shipments for the 
same week last year were 15,149 bar- 
rels. The total shipments since the opening 
ofthe season haye been 718,528 barrels 


























This is the trade mark stamped on every sheet of MF 


Roofing Tin —the best roofing tin made. 
evidence that it has the heaviest and richest coating of 
pure tin and new lead, dipped by the palm oil process, 
and manufactured entirely by hand labor. 
impervious to rust—will last a lifetime. 
roofer for MF Roofing Tin—or 


write to W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, Carnegie Building, Pittsburg. 
for illustrated book on roofing. 
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against !1,256,018 barrels for the same time 
last year. The total shipments this season 
include 137,616 barrels from Boston, 133,251 
barrels from New York, 81,459 barrels from 
Portland, 122,406 barrels from Montreal, 
237,401 barrels from Halifax and 6395 bar- 
rels from St. John, N. B. 

The following dispatch by cable on 
Monday says: ‘‘ Steamers Sylvania, Roman 
and Numidian .selling; sales 6000 barrels, 
market slightly firmer, fancy Baldwins 
$4.32 to $5.28, No. 2 Baldwins $3.12 to $3.84. 

——__-_ +- > - 

—The exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending Feb. 22, 1902, insluded 88,498 pounds 
of butter, 515,100 pounds of cheese and 42,000 
pounds of oleo. For the same week last year the 
exports included 86,095 pounds of butter, 146,440 
pounds of cheese and 102,200 pounds of oleo. 

—tTrafton makes the exports from Atlantic 
and Gulf ports last week to include 215,200 bar- 
rels of flour, 1,487,000 bushels of wheat, 197,000 
bushels of corn, 2240 barrels of pork, 14,851,000 
pounds of lard, 19,106 boxes of meats. 

—tThe total shipments of boots and shoes 
front Boston this week have been 83,927 cases, 
against 91,487 cases last week, corresponding 
period last year 84,675. The total shipments thus 
far in 1902 have been 730,279 cases, against 677,954 
cases in 1901. 

—The live cattle exported from the United 
Statesin the calendar year 1901 amounted to 
574,590 head, valued at $36,606,204, against 423,181 
head, valued at $33,819,164, in the calendar year 
1900. 

——The next thirty days;is likely,tosee a greater 
car shortage in the Northwest, owing to the num- 
ber of cars engaged for shipping Minnesota pota- 
toes tothe South and Southwest for seed pur- 
poses. They have found Minnesota potatoes the 
best seed for their early crop. 

—Each day of the week is observed as Sunday 
by some nation. The first day of the week is 
our Christian Sunday; Monday is the sacred day 
of the Greeks; Tuesday is the holy day of the 
Persians; Wednesday, of the Assyrians; Thurse 
day, of the Egyptians; Friday, of the Turks; and 
Saturday, of the Jews. 

—tThe ordinary active hfe of a locomotive av 
erages fifteen years. 


——For the week enaing Feb. 21, the exports 
from Boston were $1,985,376, and imports were 
$439,454; excess of exports $1,545,922. Correspond- 
ing week last year exports were $3,036,551, and 
imports were $861,356. Excess of exports $2,175,- 
195. Since Jan. 1, exports have been $14,806,426, 
and imports $9,561,439. Excess of exports $5,244,- 
987. Corresponding feriod last year, exports were 


$22,274,319, and imports $8,428,609. Excess of ex- , 


ports $13,845,710. 

——The mutton market is easy, with veals 
steady. Lambs 9to10} cents, fancy and Brightons 
9} to 11 cents, yearlings 6 to 9 cents, muttons 7 to 
9 cents, fancy 74 to 9} cents, veals 9 to 11 cents, 
fancy and Brightons 11} to 12 cents. 

——The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on Feb. 24 included 54,400,000 
bushels of wheat, 10,789,000 busbels of corn, and 
4,064,000 bushels of oats. Compared with a week 
previous this is a decrease of 1,006,000 bushels of 
wheat, 343,000 bushels of corn and 226,000 bushels 
of oats. Feb. 25, 1900, the supply was 57,536,000 
bushels of wheat, 18,218,000 bushels of corn and 
10,567,000 bushels of oats. 

——Eggs are lower again, Cape and nearby 
fancy bringing 29 to 30 cents, fancy Western and 
choice fresh Northern and Eastern called as 


Special Medicine Chest 
FOR CATS. 


WALNUT TONIC PILLS, - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT WORM PILLS, - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT FIT PILLS, - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT BOWEL PILLS, PRICE 25 CENTS 


Articles of unquestionable value. Tested by 
most prominent fanciers. Taken easily by lodg- 
ing in bits of bread, fish or meat. Sent by mail 
on receipt of price. 

Cc. N. CBITTENTON CoO., 
115 Fulten St., New York City. 

















good at 28 to 29 cents, and fair to good at 26 to 27 
cents. The supply is not large, but demand has 
been very light since the rise. 

——The Census Bureau officially announces the 
hogs in the country as 62,876,000 and the sheep as 
61,605,000. The Agricultural Department has been 
estimating the hogs of the country of late years 
as under 40,000,000, and the sheep at about 42,000, 
000. The Census Bureau announces the steers as 
15,253,000, the calves at 15,330,000 and the cows as 
28,722,000. The agricultural figures were greatly. 
under this. 

—tThe point where Colorado, Utah, New 
Mexico and Arizona join is unique from} the fact 
that it is the only place where four States, Terri 
tories or provinces join. This is true, not only as 
to the United States, but it is true as to the 
world. 

—tThe speediest long-distance delivery of 
mail ever accomplished in the world was that of 
the consignment which left Sydney, Australia, 
Oct. 15, for London, England, by the American 
route. A distance of 15,265 miles was covered in 
thirty-oue days, a saving of four days over the 
Suez Canal route. 

—Germany’s colonies are five times as big a 
herself, those of France eighteen times, and 
Britain’s ninety-seven times bigger than herself. 

— During the recent manceuvres of the French 
army, telegraph wire so fine that a man could 
carry, on spools, four miles of it was successfully 
laid at the rate of 24 miles per hour. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 
11 PORTLAND STREET 


Boston, Mass. 








If you have a kitten or are interested 
in them you should send for circular 
how to feed and proper tonics for them. 


WALNUT RIDGE FARMS 


Box 2023, Boston, Mass. 





POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Te 
Hew to Do It, and All About Profite 
able Poultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping oultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching ‘and Care of 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH=- 


MAN. 
WALNUT COMPANY, 
Bex 3254, Boston, Mass. 











HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


Ne book ia existence gives an edequa 
Pry Aenprm mage gt aon a mae 
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nd vee sitabte birds. 
book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the e: i 


out of nearly 
200 essays submi 'y the most success- 
fal turkey in America are em. 
bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 

country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
localit~ 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, J2mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
Address 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
BOSTON. 
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Who wouldn’t bea part of Greater Bos- 


ton? 





+ > + _—__ — 


The memory of Rebecca Salome Foster re- 


ceived well-deserved honor in Gotham. 
A AI 








The heyday of the blood is far from 


humble in the case of the latest elopement. 
in inal 








It certainly suggests general prosperity 
when a sneak thief goes about his business 


in a sleigh. eal 





yj of the best people, and art for art’s sake.”’ 
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it full compensation. 
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perpetuation. 
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There are not many persons whose feet 
are legally declared worth $30,000, but the paid the Virginia cow a beautitul and 
small boy to whom a New York jury has | eloquent tribute, but let me say to him 
recently decreed that sum for injuries aa 
tained in a railroad collision will hardly find | pared with the big fat cows of the Mis- 


By what arithmetic, may we ask, is it 
possible to compare the relative amount 
done for the United States by the good ship 
Constitution and Harvard College? The | marvel of wonder and the pride ot every 
question has nothing to do with the fact | home. She never goes dry. She is kind and 
that the frigate is worthy of all possible | gentle, and has such maternal affection that 

























The Chinese reformers will never be happy 
until all those heads are delivered on the 
proper chargers. 
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When a Chinaman throws a flatiron, one 
is distinctly reminded of the fact that even 
the worm will turn. 
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A good man is good to his beast; there- 
fore Dr. W. Seward Webb must be a par- 
ticularly good man. 


——— +P o 





One would imagine that the carpenters 
down New York way would be particularly 
able to patch up a truce. 
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idently meant to lead up to the cannon 
epjsode, and prove conclusively that Molly 
was just the kind of woman who would 
have done just that kind of thing. 
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The Watch and Ward Society is responsi- 
ble for the statement that our friend, the 
policeman, works seven days in the week. 
Unfortunately, the same may be said of the 
criminal classes; but it ought to be possible 
to evolve a system under which the guar- 


dian of the peace should have a little more 
time to visit with his family. 





Mr. Uphan, speaking for the petitioners 


Judging by the accounts Molly Pitcher 
is a very lively heroine. The author ev- 





nor go back upon her, nor upon her back 
when adversity strikes her business. 
The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Lamb) 





that the Virginia cow cannot be com- 


sissippi Valley and beyond. I am well 
aware that Virginia is entitled tothe proud 
distinction of having been the “‘ mother of 
Presidents,’’ but she was not the mother of 
the cow. The Mississippi Valley cow isa 





- often licks the milker instead of her 
calf. 

If 1 failto vote for this bill I shall feel that 
I cannot go home and ever again lovk an 
honest cow in the face. ‘The cows in my 
country are Democratic cows. ‘They give 
Demotratic milk, which accounts for the 
everlasting big Democratic majorities in my 
district. They are not yet aware, sir, that 
t here is such a thing as oleo in any part of 
their anatomy. Why, sir, even our hogs 
have not learned that their greasy in’ards 
contribute to the greedy work of building up 
a great anti-cow butter monopoly. -If the 
penceful hog knew it he would grunt in 
shame. 

The cow in my country lives in Arcadian 
simplicity. She dwelleth amid green past- 
ures, and looketh dubiously at the Repub- 
































We were particularly 
salade Alice and the biscuits Henri. 
why not a Deutches Brod Heinrich? 
—* >> 
Another man has lived too 








** He lived not wisely but too well.” 


>> 
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Polygamy is reported to be increasing— 
and this inthe very hour of woman’s de- 


elared ambition to look after herself. 


a oe 





A tin-plate president talking to hardware 
men is strikingly suggestive of an unyield- 


ing and coldly glittering commercial age. 


++ 





We respect Miss Jewett, but we are glad 


that the Rev. Mr. Bisbee was only tempted 
to call her the Joan of Are of America.” 
ot lO > eo 
If the people want to vote on the laws, 
eventually they will. 


eral. 
—_—__-+.<>—__—_—_——_- 


The lobster is in danger of losing a full 


touched by the |! 
But | ity of the parks, remarked that the Dill 


lavishly. 
Many a social tombstone might be inscribed: 


Meantime it looks as 
if the initial desire was becoming more gen- 


for the removal of bill boards in the vicin- 


boards distressed and yet attracted him. 

That is one of the best reasons for their re- 

moval, in view of the fact that many 

other persons find themselves in like con- 

dition when confronted by them. Bill-board 

advertising is often as painfully insistent as 

the refrain, 

Punch, brothers, punch with care, 

Punch in the presenee of the passengair. 
SH ik 


Art and the School. 


We believe it was James Freeman Clarke 
who originated that descriptior so admir- 
ably applicable to the women advocates of 
divers good causes: ‘‘She was always try- 
ing to fill a need that had first to be created.’’ 
The characterization occurs to us, apropos 
of the recent discussion concerning the 
necessity and advisability of adorning our 
public schoolrooms with artistic photo- 
graphs and plaster reproductions of the 
great masterpieces of painting and sculpt- 
ure. 








inch off his legal length. The wisdom of 


not being a clam becomes less and iess ob- t 


maidens 


An observant critic has pointed out that | 
o give healthy schoolboys and simple | 


lican politician as he passeth by on his mis- 
sion to hoodoo the honest voter. 

Frolicsome calves gallop about with tails 
erect, rejoicing in the fullness of democratic 
freedom that is theirs. The cow is con- 
tented and happy out in my district in her 
benevolent work of giving milk for young 
Democrats. Little does this patient cow 
know that the honest product of her toil is 
being counterfeited so successfully by cun- 
ning men that the butter eater knoweth not. 
any more what he eateth when he buttereth 
his bread. 

This ‘“ wholesome food product,” called 
oleomargarine, you say is such a fine coun- 
terfeit of genuine butter, such a delicious 
substitute, that the honest son of toil cannot 
tell whether he is eating pure butter or this 
fraudulent compound of hog lard, steer fat 
and cottonseed grease. 

Why should you not be as earnestly 
and eloquently advocating an honest thing 
for the honest workingman as you are 
earnestly and eloquently advocating this 
| Substitute, this compound of mysterious 
| fats, for him? [ tell you the honest son 
of toil is entitled to have the honest | 
product of honest labor, the best and 
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vious. 
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Perhaps the climate is responsible for the 
cool editorial attitude taken by the Russian 
press toward the American reception of 
Prince Henry. 
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Boston is still Boston as long as she con- 
tinues to number retired merchants among 
her citizens. The title breathes the atmos- 
phere of the older regime. 

oO > eo 

According to the vital statistics one lonely 
man made a fifth marriage. Here is a 
man who knows his duty toward a surplus 
female population. 





The pugnacious senators may well medi- 
tate upon the fact that though a man may 
get mad it is always unwise to lose control 
of his temper. 
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The no-license celebration in Revere was 
perhaps conducted as an object lesson show- 
ing that it is possible to have a real celebra- 
tion in a no-license town. 

i sottie eernieh pS o ee e 

The junior class at Tech did not vote to 
hold a “kommer,’’ nor did they elect to 
specify a “smoker with beer.’”? Why should 
they? What’s in a name? 
~soo - 

The brown-tail moth has got as far as 
Lynn. Probably the emigration might have 








extended to Salem save for the widely spread- | 


ing fame of that city’s chief executive. 
ee ees 
Now it’s the Unitarian Church that is hav- 
ing its attention called to the fact that 
multiplication is becoming sadly neglected 
in the arithmetic of fashionable Christianity. 





- -~ eo 
Mrs. Stone is released and Mr. Blondin 


is caught. Here is encouragement for who-| one of our Boston schools, the time that | 


ever gets impatient because the world 
doesn’t seem to move fast enough to suit 
him. 





————— 


Human nature would lead us to expecta 
sudden increase of illness out at Harvard, 
and a continuance of it untila majority of 
the undergraduates have ,tried their new 
infirmary. 
> —_——_ 

Concerning the color line the Federation 
of Woman’s Clubs seems to have made a 
compromise without knowing just how 
much they are compromised individually. 
Now for atest case. 
:>->>- 

The treesof Philadelphia suffered severely 
in the storm the other day, but it is more 
comforting to lose trees by a storm than to 
lose them by negligence, or, even more, by 
not investigating the possibility of negli- 
gence. 
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The proposed Northern-avenue bridge has 
been characterized as an attempt to frost 
the cake of certain down-town merchants by 
taking the butter fromthe bread of others. 
But is cake usually frosted with butter? 


> 
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The death rate is decreasing. What is 
even pleasanter, it bids fair to decrease yet 
further. Medical science is moving much 
faster than it used to, and making surer of 
its ground as it goes along. 








Hail, balmy spring! Ethereal mildness 
has put in an appearance, evenif only fora 
preliminary visit; and so likewise has the 
first man of the season who dispenses with 
his waistcoat. 


_— 


It is certainly provoking when the parent 
of one’s fiancee refuses to furnish means to 
start the young couple housekeeping. Never- 
theless it is carrying exasperation too far to 
shoot the father, the proposed sister-in-law, 
and oneself into the bargain. 

Here is the most interesting tribute: the 
North German Gazette has announced that, 
instead of its usual novel, it is going to 
print selected portionsof President Roose- 
velt’s ‘‘ Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail,” 
in an authorized translation. 

Another famous minstrel, of the days 
when burnt cork was not the last refuge of 
amateur entertainers, has joined his prede- 
cessor across the Jordon. Minstrelsy itself 
seems going the way of many of its once 
prominent exponents. 


— 


Having in mind a recent address to the 
Browning Club, we are pleased to say that 
we donot “ feed wholly on white bread, and 
the tenderloin, and the sweetness and light 














the Rembrandt portraits, the | 
friezes of the Parthenon and the ruins of 
the Roman Forum is like sending them to 
Shakspere and Gibbon’s “ Decline and 
Fall’’ before they have had ‘“ Robinson 
Crusoe’”’ and ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland.’’ The 
Old Master in general is an acquired taste, 
this writer with commendable frankness 
remarks, the last thing culture comes to 
appreciate and really love. It is cruelty to 
children to puzzle them with such things. 
lt is dangerous to lead them to profess for 
them a sham respect they do not feel. 


The only way in which the child can be so 
trained as to love ultimately the master- 


beautiful and true in reproduction of nature 
by leading him gently along the lines of 
least resistance. The primary steps must 
be in things which are correlated to life as he 
knows it, pictures which, like that of ** Can 
You Taik? ”? even a baby mind loves and 
comprehends, and others of the same nature 
and simplicity. Again, to expect the young 
child to care really at first for the armless 
Venus di Milo is analagous to demanding a 
recognition of the beauties of a Wagner 
opera from an intelligence scarcely up to 
Sousa. 

And while on the subject of the Venus it 
might be said that there are many beside 
artistic reasbns why our public schools 
should not be too generously decorated with 
beautiful plaster casts. In these days, 
when Prof. Sedgwick talks so vigorously 
about.germs, and cleanliness is more than 
ever before held to be next to godliness, it 
| is strange, indeed, that peuple have not pro- 

tested at the casts as dirt-catchers. Noth- 
|ing is more beautiful than a pure, white 
| piece of plaster moulded into an artistic 
image, and few things are more ugly than 
| that same plaster after it has lost its pristine 
| purity. Now, in a public building, like any 





| elapses between the coming of the bust, or 
statue, or relief and its last state,—so wo- 


one. For dusting is little practiced in these 


thing that is ‘‘ all broken and horrid dirty, 
too,’”’ to quote a frank youngster’s criticism. 

Art is all very well in its place, but we 
| question whether its place is in the badly 
| kept schoolrooms of Boston. A sense of 
| eternal fitness should be a part of art, we 
| hold. But if the children must have art in 
| the schools, give them Perry pictures, that 
|can be thrown away and replaged when 
soiled. Then send them to the Art Museum 
| on Saturday, there to look at the Venus, 

the Victoire, the Flying Mereury and the 
| Parthenon Frieze. 
—><> 

A Friend to the Cow. 

The Hon. T. J. Selby of Illinois favors 
the Grout oleomargarine bill and made the 
following speech in Congress in its favor: 

Mr. Chairman—I desire to say a few 
words on this greasy subject. I ama friend 
to the cow. Iam a friend to the woman 
that milks thecow. I am a friend to the 
man that stands by and watches his wife 
while she milks the cow, foris she not his 
helpmeet? Ilove to seethe woman churn 
the foaming cream until the butter cometh. 
I love the nice fresh buttermilk, and love to 
see the busy housewife wallop the butter 
about in her hands into shapely rolls. I 
love tu see the butter come, and then I love 
to make the butter fly. 

Memory goes back to the happy times 
when the cows came home, and to the less 
happy times when I had to make them come 
home. Any man who has been raised with 
a cow will never_lose_his friendship for her 


HOOD FARM 


Garget Cure 


In garget the udder becomes inflamed, 
hot, red and painful, and the milk seems 
thick, stringy, bloody or watery. : 

A tablespoonful of Hood Farm Garget 
Cure mixed with damp feed two or three 
‘times a day will cure any ordinary case. 

““One of my cows had bloody garget and 
I fed her Hood Farm Garget Cure, night 
and morning for six days, after which the 
milk was all right.” A. E. Loomis, North 
Wolcott, Vt. 

Prices, $1 and $2.50. Sent to any railroad 
express point in the United States, $1.25 
and $2.75. Large holds four times dollar size. 

Hood Farm Saive — especially pre- 
pared to be used in connection with our 
Garget Cure. Also excellent for cracked 
teats, sores, bruises. $1. Send for treatise on 














pieces in art is to develop his feeling for the | 


| 


fully worse than its first,—is, at best, a short | 


| not the poorest, the genuine and not the 
| counterfeit. Weshould take off our hats to 
| these honest sons of toil, for we are here by 
| their votes, by their kind permission. They 
| expect us to prevent fraud, not to protect it. 
They expect us to give an honest vote for 
an honest measure. This bill is an honest 
| measure to protect an honest industry. 

| Gentlemen, let us stand by the honest 
| cow, and verily we shall have an abundance 
of genuine butter for our bread, and milk 
for our babies—and the earth and the full- 
ness thereof shall be ours. 

| >> - —____ 
Improving the Grass Crop. 

Most of our pasture and grass lands do 
not need thorough revolutionizing and re- 
planting as much as a little encouragement. + 
Many fields have nearly all the essentials of 
| a fine pasture, but they lack just the neces- 
| sary encouragement that the farmer fails to 
|givethem. There is first the pasture land 


| that has been heavily cropped for two or 
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FOR SALE BY 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


51 North [arket Street, Boston, lass. 
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When the change is complete the calves can 
be fed nearly all the skimmilk they will eat, 
but alittle meal and ground grain can be 
added about this time to give them more 
strength and growth. At first put a little 
moistened meal in their mouths after drink- 











| more years, and is beginning to show signs of 
| weakness. It has had the right start and has 
| yielded heavily, but it now demands some- | 
| thing more than the ordinary attention. To | 

prevent a complete failure of the next | 
| crop it would be wise to give that grass | 
field a good dressing with something that | 


| will make the plants thrifty and active. | 
A dressing of 150 pounds of nitrate of soda | 


to the acre would encourage the plants to a | 
new growth of great activity. Indeed, no | 
field of grass can be continuously cropped | 


| ; 
for two or more seasons without needing 
The cost of the nitrate | 


| 


some such dressing. 
of soda will more than be compensated for | 
in the extra yield of tne crop. 

A common practice to improve a pusture | 


field of this character, or, in fact, any other 
| that begins to show signs of weakness in 
places, is to sow more seeds over it. Some | 
try clover, thinking that the seeds will catch | 
and enrich the whole crop and make it | 
heavier. The fact is, that is waste of time | 
and good material. The clover, or grass | 
seeds, will hardly take root without plowing | 


| in larger proportions. 
them when eight weeks old, and they will | 
Nothing but clean, | 
bright hay or grain should be given. No | 


grain. Within a week they will learn to 

take the meal themselves from the pail. 
Four-week-old calves will eat nearly 

three-quarters of a pound of meala day, 


and in eight weeks about double this 
amount. The feeding must all be done with 


care, and the food should he given after this 
Hay can be fed to 


enjoy nibbling at ‘t. 


more hay or grain should be given than they 
wlil eat up clean at one time. 

The calves need plenty of sunshine, clean 
quarters, fresh air, but warm sleeping 
places, and regular kindly treatment which 
wiil make them grow and fatten rapidly. 


| Good thrifty calves will then net in their 
owner more protit than most other animals. | 





———— + >o 
High Grade Fertilizers. 


When Professor Mapes began the manu- 
facture of the Mapes Manures, or commer- 


ing, and they will soon acquire a taste for | 


buildings, and the consequence is that the | 
‘child is often told to reverence as the | 
supremest manifestation of the art-spirit a | 


| ning there should be roots enough in the 


up the field, and is not desired. It is much 
better to enrich the soil so that the roots 
| already established can do their best. If the 
field has been properly sowed at the-begin- 


soil, and all that is needed is good'soil and a 


| little stimulation of the plants there. 


In starting a field of grass or pasture land 
so much depends upon the way of prepar- 
ing the soil and enriching it with the right 
manures and chemicals. Land rightly fer- 
tilized and thoroughly plowed and pulver- 
ized should make acrop of grass thrive so 
that the ordinary cropping will not injure 
the roots. Close cropping by animals late in 
the season may cause trouble, because the 
100ts are exposed to the frost and snow, and 
late cutting of grass or grazing of animals on 
it must be discouraged. We should have 
fall forage crops for feeding the animals in 
the autumn so the grass crop can be saved. 
With a little care in this way, and an an- 
nual top-dressing the yield of grass could 
easily be kept up twice as long as ordinarily 
proves to be the case. H 
~~ -<>---— 

Skimmilk Calves. 

Skimmilk calves can be raised at a greater 
profit than nine-tenths of the farmers imag- 
ine, but most of them are not so raised. 
It is not a difference between theory and 
practice, but a difference between methods. 
Fine skimmilk calves six months old fre- 
quently bring from $15 to $20 per head, and 
at that rate they are very profitable if the 
cost of raising them has been kept within 
reasonable limits. 

There is some risk in the work until one 
has become expert at it. Then it is simple 
and sure. The calf must be taken from the 
mother early. Some do it when it is afew 
hours old, and it is fed by hand without 
knowing anything about sucking. Five 
quarts a day divided into three meals should 
be all that the calf should be fed at 
first, and this quantity is gradually in- | 
creased up to about six quarts. The) 
largest meals should be given night and | 
morning and half as much at noon. The 
milk should be as near the temperature 
of the milk from the cow as possible. All 
calf milk should be fed warm and sweet. 
Later sour milk can be fed, but in that 
event it must be fed sourallthe time. To 
change from sweet to sour will cause 
trouble. When two or three weeks old 
skimmilk can take the place of the sweet, 
full-cream milk, but the change should be 
made gradual. This is necessary because 
the quantity must be increased. It takes 
nearly. twice as much skimmilk as cream 














garget and its causes. Mention this paper. 
C. I. HOOD CO., Lowell, Masi. 








milk to produce a pound of flesh or fat. 


| destruction of the cottonboll weavil. 


| cial fertilizers, three points at least were 
|madeapartof his plan. To use only pure 
| Peruvian Guano chemicals and bone as in- 
gredients, to have them so made that both 
chemical and mechanical condition could 
be guaranteed, and to advise the use of an 
amount that would prove profitable even 
though the cost was greater than that for 
the small amounts that some other manu- 
facturers advised to be used. 





in the popularity of the fertilizers from 
Maine to Florida, and most especially in the 
| truck farming, market gardening and small- 


| crop pays well for a little increase in cost of 
fertilizer used. 

But that they can be used to profit by the 

farmer who grows field crops, rather than 


| garden crops, can be shown by reported | upon which chemicals injurious to health 
| yields of from 125 to over 200 bushels of | have been used. The same prohibition ap- 


shelled corn per acre, 11,000 ears of sweet 
corn to the acre, and from 700 to over 1000 


| bushels of potatoes”per acre, not on rod- 


square plots of unusual fertility, but liter- 
ally by the acre or several acres. 

That they do furnish, not a stimulant for 
one year’s growth and exhausting the soil, 
but a compound that permanently enriches 
the soil, may be shown by the numbers who 
have used these fertilizers or manures for 
from five to twenty years upon the same 
fields, without other manure, and have 
grown good crops each year and find the 
fertility of the land increasing. They are 
now made adapted to. different crops and 
also to light and heavy soils. Send for their 
pamphlets and then test their fertilizer on 
your own soil. 

> 
Notes from Washington, D. C. 


Dr. L. O. Howard, the entomologist (bug 
man) of the Department of Agriculture, one 
day last week entertained a delegation of 
Congressmen from Texas, who came to urge 
him to use all his efforts in an endeavor to 
have Congress make an appropriation of 
$20,000 (as introduced in the House) for the 
This 
insect, it is stated, caused damage last year 
to the extent of over $1,000,000. 

‘“‘ There is no reason to believe,’”’ says Dr. 
Howard, “‘ but that there is merit in such an 
appropriation, for Texas certainly needs 
protection against this insect emigrant from 
Mexico. What is needed is not (as in the 
case with anarchists) restriction upon emi- 
gration, for that cannot be done, but a 
means of eradicating the evil. 

“Of course we have aided the cotton 


. The wisdom of this plan is manifest today | 


| fruit-growing sections, where an increased parent of the family which appears this 








growers as much as possible, but our means 


i] 
are limited. Another form of insect life 
against which we are working is the grass- 
hopper. Weare trying to eradicate them, 
you know, by introducing a fatal fungus. 
In my tour of inspection in the various local 
| ities out West last fall, I was confronted by 
various reports, some encouraging and others 
‘the contrary. Where the fungus was 
; used in wet weather, the results were all 
| that could have been asked ; in dry weather 
| it made small inroads on the insects. And 
| so we must make further experiments along 
' these lines for another season, and I then 
hope to be able to determine whether or not 
| the South African fungus will do all that is 
claimed for it. 





ment. 

“Tnsect life, after all,.is nothing more than 
a reproduction of the every-day affairs of the 
human family,—one band preying upon an- 
| other in order that they may live. Instead 
|ofaform where might is the winner of the 
| battle, suecess crowns the efforts of those 
who live by stealth and avarice. 

“ This latter formof those who work in 
| silence, their neighbors unconscious of their 
| labors, is represented in insect life by the 
| seventeen-year cicada, which for seventeen 
| years has been existing underground, under- 
going the various changes of its life, until it 
| will emerge next May in such numbers as to 
| cause alarmamong the uneducated. But 
| aside from considerable twig pruning, 

they are not 30 devastating as one 
might believe. That the cicada will 
appear next spring I am not in the least 
doubting,—they will come just as sure as the 
sun rises regularly, and they will go with 
the same precision. We have re ords reach- 
| ing back for the last one hundred or 150 





| years of the appearance of the periodical 
| cicada in different localities, and the brood 
| which appeared in such vast numbers in 
the Eastern and Middle States in 1885 is the 





year.”’ 


Germany has just issued a decree prohib- 
iting the marketing or importation of meats 


plies to coloring matter of all kinds, except 
yellowing for oleomargarine and tinting for 
sausage skins, in so far as this can be done 


The Farmer 
The Gardener 


and 


The Housewife 


They cost a little more. They 
are worth a great deal more 
than the ordinary kind. sold 
everywhere. 1902 annual free. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 





1 will treat the subject at | 
length in the new year book of the depart. | 


Detroit, Mich. 





150 Kinds for 16c. 


It isa fact that Salzer’s vegetable and flower , 
seeds are found in more gardens ‘ 
and on more farms than any other @ 

in America. There is reason for this. 

We own and operate over 5000 acres for 

the production of our choice seeds. In 
order to induce you to try then 
we make the following unprec- 
@dented offer: 


For ?° Cents Postpaid 
20 kinds of rarest luselous radishes, 
12 magnificent earliest melons, 
16 sorts glorious tomatoes, 
25 peerless lettuce varieties, 
12 splendid beet sorts, 
gorgeously beautiful flower seeds, < 
in all 150 kinds positively furnishing | 
bushels of charming flowers : 
lots and lots of choice vegetaties 
together with our great cataloxuc 
telling all about Teosinte and Ira 
Oat and Bromus and Speltz, onion 
seed at 60c.a pound, ete., all only 


for 16c. in stamps. Write to-day. ¢ 
JOHN A. SALZERSEEDCO., * 
La Crosse, Wis. 














As the original introducer of th« ° 
Melon, Cory Corn, AllSeason’s ¢ 
the Hubbard Squash, anda score 
vegetables that are now raised * 





without violating the regulations. 

It has been hinted here that a cold state- 
ment of facts would not show the desperate 
conditions which are claimed to exist in 
Cuba. The testimony of Edward F. Atkins 
of Boston, president of the Trinidad Sugar 
Company of Cuba, and manufacturing some 
twenty-two thousand tons of sugar, before 
the ways and means committee of the 
House, admitted that wages paid on sugar 
plantations for workmen is $23 a month, 
which is certainly a good rate of wages, and 
should release plenty of money in the island. 

Prof. Lamson-Scribner, formerly chief of 
the division of agrostology of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, left Washington 
Thursday, last week, for the Philippines, 
where he is to be the chief of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of those islands. 

Mr. Scribner has requested several mem- 
bers of the Department of Agriculture to 
accompany him. Mr. E. M. Merrill of the 
division of agrostology has accepted a posi- 
tion as botanist of the new department, and 
Mrs. Baldwin, a sister of Minister Conger to 
China, will also accompany him. 


oo 


Cews That Did Net Clean. 
“C. 1. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass.: 

** Dear Sirs—I have had but two cases of abor- 
tion in my herd this season. One of the cows 
partially cleaned. I administered Hood Farm 
Breeding Powder, and ip a few days she was 
sweet and wholesome. Another cow, a fine Jer- 
sey, did not clean at all. I administered the 
Breeding Powder and she cleaned in less than an 
hour.” H. W. DuTTON, Royalton, Vt. 









the United States, I offer the 
head-quarter’s seed. Send for free ca 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marbleheac 











ARLINGTO 
Tested See: : 


always results inthe reaping of a Ric! 
Send for Rawson's Seed Book for 1) 
and pictorial — free. 

W. W. RAWSON A CO., 
12.13 Faneuil Hall Sq., 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Markets. 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


VALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON, 


For the week ending March 5, 1902. 





Shotes 
and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
week ..3498 4699 68 25,330 1254 
week. .4340 8624 85 30,050 1862 


Prices on Northern Cattle. 
er —Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
tallow and meat, extra, 3$6.00@6.75; first 

y, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25; 

juality, $4.00@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 
: 8.50; some of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00@ 

Western steers, 4$@7}e. 
vs AND’ YOUNG CALVES—Fair quality 

138.00; extra, $40.00@48.00; fancy milch 

350.00 @65.00; farrow and dry, $12.00@27.00. 
‘RES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 

<10@20; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 
sad. 
veEr—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 

-; sheep and lambs per head, in lots, $2.50@ 

umbs, 4h@6fc. 

Hogs—Per pound, 6§@6gc, live weight; 
s, wholesale ——; retail, $2.25@8.00; country- 
ed hogs, 7§¢. ss 
\L CALVES—3}@7e¢ P Ib. 
»ES—Brighton—6s@7e P tb; country lots,5 








LF SKINS—65¢e@$1.30; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
_LoW—Brighton, 4@5¢ P tb; country lots, 2@ 


LTs—W@75e. 





Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 


rtown. .1949 4417 2,313 401 524 
iton ....1549 23,017 853 172 


282 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. J Gould 200 
At Brighton. D Monroe 19 
, Wormwell 18 W H Price 20 
Berry 25 W Laveck 40 
~ racy 8 F Hunnisett 40 
\! |) Holt & Son 32 H Gilchrist 53 
Harris & Fel- 
vs 33 125 R.I.and Ct. 
} Chapman 8 At Brighton. 
thompson EM Granger 18 
Hanson 
Hi \ Gould 7 Massachusetts. 
Di; Lougee 12 At Watertown. 
Libby Bros. 23 JS Henry 15 


W A Bardwell 14 
O H Forbush 16 


\\ A Gleason 6 


New Hampshire. WF Dennen 7 
At Brighton. At Brighton. 

A C Foss 18 J S Henry 57 157 
AtNEDM& Weel H A Gilmore 17 
Co. Scattering 100 
Js Peavey 9 J P Day 8 
« C Wilkins 2 J T Moroney 18 
SK Breek 10 AM Baggs 25 
At Watertown. C D Lewis 2 


W W Mills 13 
D A Walker 18 


J H Foss ‘ 
WE Wallace 74 «+59 


R Connors 40 
Vermont. 
At Watertown. 
A Williamson 15 Western. 
Fred Savage 20 12 «At Brighton. 
H N Jenne lis ViaB& A 1000 
\N H Woodward § AtNEDM™M & Weol 
J Noonan 9 Ce. 
EG Piper 12 NEDM& Wool 
y 83 3200 


J Quinlan 20 
At Brighton. 
Js Henry 10 


Co 2 
Morris Beef Co 250 
At Watertown. 
Canada. D Monroe 80 
At Watertown. (, A Sawyer 196 
J A Hathaway 194 154 J A Hathaway 694 793 





Live Steck Experts. 

Six steamers have sailed within the past week, 
taking out 3151 cattle, 947 sheep _and_61_horses. 
With larger shipments to England and demand 
not as active on account of Lent, the prices have 
dropped le p th, d. w. on all grades, with sales at 
12al2ke, d. w. Sheep and lambs at 12@13}c, d. w. 

Shipments and Destinations: On steamer 
Caledonian for London, 425 cattle. by Armour & 
Co. On steamer Winifredian for Liverpool, 519 
cattle by Swift & Co., 280 do. by Morris Beef Com- 
pany, 15 horses by E. Snow. On steamer Ultonia 
for Liverpool, 160 cattle by Morris Beef Company, 
105 State and 118 Canada cattle by J. A. Hatha- 
way, 100 Canada cattle by J. Gould. On steamer 
Corean for Glasgow, 80 State and 19 Canada cattle 
by D. Monroe, 20 Canada cattle by W. H. Price, 
40 Canada cattle by W. Laveck, 40 Canada cattle 
by F. Hunnisett, 52 Canada cattle by H. Gilchrist. 
(on steamer Columbian for London, 227 eattle by 
Morris Beef Company, 251 by Swift & Co., 46 

ses by E. F. Roberts and others. 
Kansas for Liverpool, 90 cattle by Morris Beef 
Company, 389 cattle and 793 sheep by J. A. Hatha- 

73 Canada cattle and 154 Canada sheep by 
100 Canada eattle by J Gould. 
Horse Business. 


Scattering, 110; J. P. Day, 50; T. J. Moroney, 19; 
A. M. Baggs, 20; C. D. Lewis, 2; W. W. Milis, 18; 
D. A. Watker, 20; R. Connors, 25. 

New York—J. White, 140. 

Brighten, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 1549 cattle, 282 sheep, 23,017 

hogs, 853 calves, 172 horses. From West, 1020 cat- 
tle; Maine, 185 cattle, 125 sheep, 10 hogs, 335 
calves; New Hampshire, 18 cattle; Vermont, 10 
cattle, 25 calves; Massachusetts, 298 cattle, 157 
sheep, 17 hogs, 353 calves; New York, 140 calves. 

Tuesday — With 60 cars of Western not yet ar- 
rived included, gives the market credit of 1549 
head of cattle for the week’s supply. Many of the 
Western are for export. Steamers in waiting 
their arrival. Market prices remain steady, with 
easy disposals. Butchers were in quest for cat- 
Ue. A. M. Baggs sold 2 beef cows, 900 tbs, at 3c; 
6 slim cows, 800 ths, at 2c. T.J. Moroney, 9 cows, 
950 ibs, at 3c; 6 do., of 900 tbs, at 24c; 3 do., of 909 
Ibs, at2c. A.C. Foss sold 18 cattle, of 16,370 tbs, 
at $3.30,1.w. O.H. Forbush, 2 beef cows, 1060 
and 860 Ibs, at 3c. F. L. Howe, 10x, of 1300 ibs, 
aie Steers, Of 1200 tbs, at 5}c; 2 steers, of 900 ths, 
at 3hc. 

Milch Cows. 

Speculators were not slow in making their pur 
chases, which was a strong indication of a good 
market. They bought freely for Wednesday’s 
sale, being particular to secure good milkers, 
some of which were very fancy values within the 
range of $25@66 a head. J.S. Henry sold 3 choice 
cows at $55@58 a head; 10 cows at $40@47; 3 cows, 
$35@38. Eastern cows within the range of $25@ 
65. 

Veal Calves. 

Calf butchers were a little shy about paying 
last week's prices, but to secure such as they 
wanted had to pay around 7c. E. E. Chapman 
sold 110-pound calves at 7c. F. L. Howe, 12 calves 
of 140 ths, at 6fc. T. J. Moroney sold 150-tb 
calves, 6}c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—A number of late arrivals from the 
East. Libby Bros. had a carload of milch cows, 
four days on the road, from Aroostook County, 
Me.; arrived in bad shape. Quite a business in 
fat cows at steady prices. The trade in milch 
cows opened with moderation, but improved dur- 
ing the day, and fair disposals... The best 3 milch 
cows in market, after changing hands several 
times, were finally sold by J. S. Henry, way up in 
quality and price. Other sales at $35@55. Libby 
Bros. sold at $50, down to $25. J. T. Molloy sold 
cows, $35@50. W. Scollans sold 2 choice cows, 
$52.50 each; 2 at $50; 1 at $60; 1 at $40. J. M. 
Philbrook sold 4 cows, the lot for $172. P. A. 
Berry, 3 cows, $45@50. M. D. Holt & Son, 30 cows 
at $25@50); 2 at $55 each. 

Store Pigs. 

A few arrivals. Small pigs, $2.50@4; shotes, 

$5a8. 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 


Chickens, choice roasting..............-- 18@20 
Chickens, fair to good _...-....... -....-..- 12@15 
Chickens, broilers..............-..--.-..-- 20@25 
Fowls, extra choice... ......-....... -----. - 4@ 
ee a 12@13 
Pigeons, tame, P doz.-.....-....--.-.----- 75a@1 50 
Squabs, P doz..-........-.-... 5.222.200. 2 50@3 00 
Western iced or frozen— 
Turkeys, com. to good............----.- 12@14 
“ young, choice.......-...---. -- 15164 
ONG NES 5s ben cates cee cuexinems pide 14a16 
Geese, good to choice.......-.......---- 10.a@12 
Capons, choice large.............-----..- 16@17 
98 small and medium............-- 13@15 
Chickens, choice. .--.-- el MEER Ae! 12@1 
Fowls, good to choice..........-.--.--.--- 104.11} 
DUE ROB ino ca os ccipctvinen crcdgectsdstins 8@ 
Liye Poultry. 
eee ae ene eee eee 11@114 
EROOUNORS OID... ono pcnoce secs cccaseene= 5@6 
Spring chickens, P fb..............-.-.-.-. 10@11 
Butter. 


NotTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 
ara ss” extra— 





On steamer | 


te a good week for business horses, more on | 


iarket, and prices were generally sustained 

« the stock was desirable. The supply will 
cradually increase as the demand requires. 
sales largely for light and heavy business horses. 
At Cavanaugh Bros.’ sale stable sold at retail 40 
if 11001700 tbs, mostly at $150@225. Busi- 

s inproving. 
‘tsale stable a fair business week, witha 
sood outlook, with sales within the range of $90 


At Moses Colman & Son’s sale stable sold | 


) head from $30@159, with considerable en- 
ragement for the near future trade. At Myer, 
\brams & Co.'s sale stable, nearby, sold out 5 


At A. W. Davis’ Northampton- | 


iioads mostly for business, some for drive, at | 


prices, 31004225. “At Welch & Hall Co.’s 
stable had a good week and numerous sales, 
t 597225. At. L. H.Brockway’'s sale stable had 
sales during the week. 
Union Vards, Watertown. 





. & N. H. assorted sizes...-.........-- 29@ 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes..........-. 29@ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs........-.....- 29@ 
Western, asst. spruce tubs.............-- 29@ 
Western, large ash tubs............-...- 28k @ 

Creamery, northern firsts..............-... 27@28 
Creamery, western firsts...........-..--.-- 27@28 
Creamery, secondS.......-....-.----------- 22@25 
Creamery, eastern............-.-.------.-- 22@28 
Dairy, Vt: extras: -..2..5.....205.5.000.5522 25@26 
BRMIET £2 0s ORD an aeievinws ho wneuacdesan 24@25 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts..............--- 2223 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds..........-.-- 8a@20 
West. imitation creamery, small tubs extra 19@20 
West. imitation cr’y, large tubs firsts...-- 16@18 
“ladle firsts and extras...........----- 15@18 
NOG. on on cn oick cnc iccwnncscsssqae 18423 
Boxes— 
| Extra northern creamery....-..----------- 29a 
Extra western creamery..-..-.------------- @ 
OEE EASE LECTIN LA ALSO EOE 26a 
Common to good........------------------- 18423 
Trunk butter in $ or }-tb prints.....-..--.-- 
Extra northern creamery..--.-------------- 29.@ 
Extra northern dairy....... -------------- 26a 
Common to good...---. en See ee ee 18423 
Extra Western creamery...-.--.----------- ae@ il 
Cheese 
New York, twins, extra pp! tb--.-.-------- 12@12} 
sig ae sk ee er 10}.@11} 
“ ,  HROOINIE oo. ae cccce std nastoees 8a9 
Vt. twine extes @ Th... 2-6-6. c262-8 0200 119.@12 
a: eh eee ~ehacwnnen eee cate 10a11 
* QO00NNS DD... ... 22.25.26 osseceslevecsa 8@9 
| New Ohio Flats, extra...-..-.---.------- 9a10 
Western twins, extra.._.....--..-.-.----- 
Western, fair to good........-.-.--------- 9@10 
Eggs. 
| Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz......-.-..--- 32@ 
Eastern choice fresh... .------- ahh are. 31a@32 


sday—The market for beef cattle is in much 


ie position as last week, no visible change 

Good beef cows in demand at 3@3jc, 
es 2c, 2ha2ke. Good steers and oxen, 
A fairmovement on good stock. J. H. 


I 2 beef cows, av. 1025 ths, at 34¢e; 1 bull, | 


sat 3h¢; 2 cows, av. 825 ths, at2}c. The 
train at Bellows Falls at 6 A. M. this 
(. H. Forbush, best cows, of 1170 tbs, 
($1 off; 1 cow, 1060 ths, at 34c. $1 off; 1 
ihs, at 3h¢; sales at 3e, of 900 ths; sales 








Potatoes. 
| Aroostook, Hebron, ~ bu...-.-..--.--.-- 78 @83 
= Green Mountain, p bu...-.-- 80.a@85 
- Cg OE Se ee oo 7578 
we Dakota Red........--------- 70.78 
| P. E. I. Chenangoes.........---.-....-. 70@73 
Scotch Magnums 168-t sack... ---- ---- 2 00a2 10 


Eastern fair to good... ....-..--.---------- 
Michigan faney fresh .......-.--.---------- : 
Vt. and N. H. choiee fresh_.......-..------- § 
Western fair to good....- 
Western selected, fresh....-..- 









Belgium, } 168-tb sack... .--.---------- 1 75.a2 00 


Green Vegetables. 





Hay and Straw. 


Way prime, bales. ...................--17 00@1750 
ww Oe By OF CONN SS. a bce isha 15 50@16 00 
. oe oe i nn eedeeees us Gane 14 00@15 00 
“ce ty 3 ge EE IS Ne. ll 12 00 
oe tine choice.................... 12 13 00 
hid clover mixed P ton........... 12 14 00 
ti clover, P ton..............-.. 11 00@13 00 
* swale, P ton.................. 8 ) 900 
Straw, prime rye.................-.2.-4- 16 00@16 50 
Straw, Oat, per ton...................-.- 8 50@ 9 50 
Straw, tangled rye.............-...---.- 11 00@12 00 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The market quoted quiet. 

Spring patents, pings. ’ 

Spring, clear and straight, $3.20@4.00. 

inter patents, $4.50@4.75. . 

Winter, clear and straight, $3.90@4.50. 

1 SP Dam aah gfe leaned 
, and $2 ; ranula 34 

@3 50 P bbl. 1 ai 

Graham Fleur.—Trade continues quiet,with 
the market quoted ut $3 00@4 50 P bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Quoted lower,$4 75@5 25 P bbl. for 
rolled, and $5 15@5 65 for cut and ground. 

Bye Fleur.—The market 1s quoted at $3 15@ 
3 50 P bbl. 

Cern.— Demand is pam with prices lower. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 70@70}c. 

No. 3, yellow, @69he. 

New yellow for shipment, 694. 

Guipped uiet and yn 

pped, fancy, spot, 55@55}c. 

No.2 clipped white, ee 

No. 3 clipped, white, 57kc. 

Peeioes,— The, ee is lower for winter 


es. 
Winter wheat, bran sacks, $22 75 
Winter wheat, middling sacks, $23 25@24 25. 
Spring wheat, bran sacks, $19 75. 
Spring wheat, middling sacks, $19 75. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $27 00. 
Epate.—The market is steady with trade ruling 
ull, 


State grades, 6-rowed, 65@72c. 

State, 2-rowed, 62@67c. 

Western grades, 70@75c. 

Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
60@7é6c for No.2 6-rowed State, and 45@60c for 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 55@65c. 

Bye.—Quiet, $3.05@3.60 p bbl, 55c p bushel. 


d 





THE WOOL MARKET. 


Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan.........- 174@1? 
v ee ae, | ee ee 19@20 
<6 “ blood “ .... 1... .20-00- she 
ee ON en  catece 214@22 

le, “ blood “ ......-.-...--- 21@ 
Fine delaine, Ohio............-.-.....----- 28@29 
. 1s PE vi on ggaccdnennccsece 26@ 
Washed fleece................-2....--....-- 20@27 





MAKING A LAWN.—W. J. R., Norfolk Co., 
Mass.: A good lawn can be made in one season 
if the work is well and thoroughly done, but not 
without. Have the ground well plowed or spaded 
about asearly in the spring as it can be done, 
and then harrow until it is fine, two, three or four 
inches deep. If a goodly amount of manure is 
worked in at the same time the chance will 
be better, and all stone within a foot of 
the surface should be removed, and if they 
are taken out much deeper than that even 
better. Then sow oats thickly, say at the rate 
of four bushels to the acre and a good lawn 
grass seed, not less than four bushels to the 
acre, and harrow or rake it in well. A mixture 
Kentucky blue grass (poa pretensis) and red top 
(agrostis vulgaris) makes a very good lawn grass 
but we like the mixture put up by reliable seeds- 
men better than these two kinds alone, as there 
is usually Rhode Island bent, sweet vernal grass 
and white clover added, and even in some cases 
the crimson clover, which helps to make a pleas- 
ing variety to the turf and a stronger turf. 
When the oats are about six inches high, cut 
them and let them lie, at least, until 
the grasses and clover are so well grown as not 
toneed shading. This taken off, apply hard 
wood ashes, about a pound to the square yard, 2} 
tons per acre, or better still use a commercial 
lawn fertilizer, rich in potash and containing also 
some nitrogen and potash at the rate of four 
hundred pounds per acre or ten pounds per hun 
dred square feet. We trust we have made this 
plain, though we do not known if the lawn is to 
be acres in extent or only the grass in front of a 
cottage in the village. 





EGGS OR FLESH. 

A writer in the Baltimore American tells of 
buying in the open market acrate of twenty-four 
fowls to fatten and sell for table use. Among 
them were four that appeared to be fairly well 
bred, with a good share of Plymouth Rock blood 
They were taken out and put with a lot of. 
| young pullets, with the idea that they 
| might make 
| the chicken season, as they 
| be about two years old. In about three weeks 
| two of them began to lay, and a week or so 
| later the other two began, and up to the time 
| of writing the article they were giving about five 
| eggs each per week. At winter prices for eggs 





food, and in the spring they are likely to do what 


litters of chickens. Perhaps the previous owner 
made no mistake in selling them, as under 
poorer care they might not have laid in the 
winter, but we always liked to keep a few old 
hens to hatch and bring up chickens. But we 
| seldom had success in getting the Plymouth 


were two years old and laid well in winter and 
early spring. They might stop laying for a day 
or two and stay onthe nest one or two nights, 
and thenthey began to get uneasy, and soon were 


season. The scarcity and high price this year 


good brooders and mothers in | 
appeared to | 


they would soon pay for themselves and their | 


he bought them todo, hatch out and bring up good | 


Rocks broody before July or August, even if they | 


laying again. 2 as a 
ieee SEED POTATOES. PA E 
We have an idea that potatoes will not be a/| td 

profitable crop to grow in New England next -—= 


lillie, lhe, thin din dint tn dn bb of 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
GASOLENE ENGINES, 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
IN SIZES FROM 1) TO 60 HORSE-POWER. 


THE JACK OF ALL TRADES, 


14 ACTUAL HORSE-POWER, . (sHown as 
USED FOR PUMPING), 


MAY BE DISCONNECTED AND USED FOR 
ALL KINDS OF FARM WORK, 
SUCH AS 
SAWING, GRINDING, ENSILAGE CUTTING, ETC. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 
174 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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This Masvelou. Extra Early originated by 
HARRY N. HAMMOND SEED CO. Lta 










eon Bli ne ps oof, 
enormous yielders, quailty. Lowest price for 
tb., bbl., or 100-page Seed 


¢ FREE. Write it today. 











Any of our full line of Carriages and eo Nr sent any- 
Days’ Free 


where on rial. 
How can we do this? Becausewe 

manufacturein our own factory all 

vehicles wesell. Get one of our free 

money saving catalogues. 
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“A Gold Mine On Your Farm 
is the title of the most complete and compre- 
hensive illustrated Treatise, on the subject of 
spraying, with tables of costs and formulae. The 
result of actual use at the leading Agricultural 
Experiment Stations, tells of the SPRAMOTOR, 
the ‘Gold Medal” machine at the Pan-American. 
& copyrighted pages. We mailit free. Ask for it. 
SPRAMOTOR CO., 
Buffalo, N. ¥. London, Can. 
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VIGILANT’’ NEST 
SLIDING — ADJUSTABLE ee KE, 
(Patented Can. & U. 8.) Se 

The only nest in the 
World which positively 
prevents hens from eat- 
ing their eggs. 
Simple—Effective—Durable. 

No springs—Eggs cannot 
break. The inclined nest gathers them safely 
in lower section, Prevents fleas, or parasites, 
etc, Everlasting, never failing, comfortable 
Thousands now in use. Write toM’fr., L. P. 
Morin,]106 Antoine St., St. Hyacinthe, Que. 

Price 60c. each; shipped only in crates 
of 5.—U.S. orders shipped from Holyoke, 
Mass. No dutyto pay, -Liberal discount 


to dealers, 
scription and cash price and get my 


ful plan OSTRAN- 


wonderfully success: . WM, 
DER, North American Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


One ot the largest farms on Nantucket Island 
can be bought for less than the buildings cost. 
The house has eight rooms, with large veranda 
on three sides. Fine barn and two henhouses all 
in good orcer. Itis five minutes ride from shore. 
Fine shooting, including quail, rabbits, ete. It is 
also a good sheep and cattle farm of about four 
hundred acres. <A splendid place for summer, 
only 1} miles fromJsummer market; can sell all 
produce you can raise. 
| For further particulars call on or write to 
W. T. SWAIN, Box 34, 
Nantucket, Wass. 

















no matter where it is. Send de- 


















200-Egg Incubator 
for $12-8° 


"Perfect in construction and 
faction. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill, 








| Se 
|| STILL LEADING THE LINE 


of CREAM SEPARATING APPARATUS. 
| PMOSELEY’S OCCIDENT CREAMERY 


Has stood all tests. Defies all competition. More 
popular thanever, In useeverywhere. Wecanin- 


Writeus, MOSELEY & PRITCHARD ones 





Write us, | 
mentioning this paper. CLINTON, IOWA 
TES 








| 
















































































will induce many who had good results last year 
to increase their acreage so that only an unfavor- 
able season and short crop can prevent a surplus | 
next season. Even those who try to get them | 
early will find themselves forestalled by the 
Southern crop, if a late frost does not 


OLEO or BUTTER? 


Ranch or Farm stock, stay in PAGE enclosures, 
PAGE WOVEN WIBE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





cut them off there. Those were the condi- 
tions of last year, but they are not often | 
duplicated the next year. The time of seven | 
years of plenty and seven of famine does not | 
visit the United States. But to those who do | 








NRO IN 8 os bi deen sseeken cs Salen 115@1 25 
J. A. Hathaway, 30 steers, of 1550 tbs, och Ae ay “oN a eae one 1 25a1 50 
t io., of 1500 ths, at 6c; 40, of 1450 ths, at | Carrots, # bu ..-...-..------------------- 75@85 | 
J Parsnips- so srcmhaine aecerene anys snl 50 
Mi > q Lettuce, Pp long DOX.......-.------------ Tal 25 
ne i apa , Cucumbers, P 100.....------.----------- 14 00@18 00 
iat steady prices, with sales at $30 | Onions, Western Mass. Pp bbl....-..-..-- 4 00.@4 25 
ees Natives, @ bu... ..........-..--- 1 50@ | 
Fat Hogs. “ Spanish, P crate....-..- perigee 3 50@ | 
ve at 68 @6ge, Lw.,or as last week. verties li sseamenenameteraneene 5042 35 | 
rs higher, 78e, d. w. | Radishes. Pp oe . cours spenerenn osagal 2 @ | 
Squash, Hubbard, P ton.....------.--- @ 
Sheep Houses. | Marrow,P ee Se ee 80 00485 00 | 
run of Western or from any other | String beans, Southern, p crate.........- 3 5U@4 00 | 
railroads in bad shape to move the | Spinach, ba gh) p , 1... --------2-- : ped | 
count of heavy storms. The Rutland | gyngeh, DOK. enn. -scccsece Be 
kely to arrive until late this afternoon, | Turnips, flat, P DOX....-......------------ 3540 
‘ from Claremont, N. H. Western | ruraips, ener. p ae ere ee oe A ad 
iid down here $3.30@5.70 Pp 100 ths. | Tomatoes, hothouse, P fbh-..-.-.---.------ @ 
¥ “ | “ it TB ae Cae aaa a 350 
=4.30.4 6.90 P 100 tbs. Fla., Pp crate 3 00@ 
Veal Calves. Domestic Green Fruit. 
rather better shape than last week, | Apples, Ben Davis.....---.-------.------ 3 50@4 25 
: sales were ¢ idan mal at 6ha@7e P PRs SPY ---- ------------------- +--+ --- 4 00@5 00 
h at hice abi coal «Baldwins No.i............--.--- 4 00@5 00 
y, at higher range. J. H. Foss sold 3 oe eee 4 25a 
of 160 ths each, at fancy price. Mar- “ Greening, No. ee Owe se us 
«“7¢ p tb, including small size. * Tallman Sweet......------------ @3 50 
: oh » i « Baldwin and Greening, No. 2... 3 25@3 75 
Live Poultry. | Other No. 2......-.-.:22eece---+ 2 50a3 25 
it, at 9}@10e Pp th for mixed lots. | 
i nd Pelts. 
troves of Veal Calves. | Miides a i 
: W. Wormwell, 5; P. A. Berry, 25; | Steers and cows all welghts-.--------0--7- GHG 
‘I. D. Holt & Son, 51; Harris & Fel- | ides, south, light green salted-.-.-.-.... 64a7 
7 i. Chapman, 7; Thompson & Han-|  “ a _< eecwenmnpiance * 13@13} 
N. Gould, 16; D. G. Lougee, 11; | “i “«  —* salted ....---------------- 12@123 
L 0; W. A. Gleas ‘ nt buff, in west.........-.- .+-.--..---- 7a@8 
\ HA A. Gleason, 30. | “ « "salted Pp leita eee 2" 7k@88 
shire—G. 8. Peavey,7; G.C. Wilkins, Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each.........------- 1 00@1 45 
+, 3; W.F. Wallace, 170. ‘ over weights, ORON 52+ ewes ced 1 65w2 00 | 
: Williamson, 25; Fred Savage, 50; | Deacon and dairy skins......------------ 60@65 
: ind N. H. Woodward, 25; J | Lambskins Lae + tanned we ecacsesenssnn- ae | 
. . ns = ¥ ‘ » pean” be tide! ahem ee we (a 75 | 
i .. G. Piper, 12; J. Quinlan, 6; J. S. | Country Pelts, each 
Dried Apples. | 
ts—J. S. Henry, 79; W. A. Bard- | Evaporated, choice.......-..------------- 6a73 
Forbush, 2; H. A. Gilmore, 40; | Evaporated, prime.....------------------ @ 
; =a Sun-dried, as to quality..-..--.-.----------- 3@4 
. Inbred Sophie’s Tormentor | Grass Seeds. 
f ¢ 0) Bull, fit for immediate service. Timothy, P bu., Western, choice........ 3 35@3 45 
tee Dropped Dee. 10, 1900. Large, «“prim@.....---. ---0 ---2---3 25@ 
“vigorous and healthy. Sire, | Clover, P tb......-. .-.--------2-+ -ee-eeee @) 
Torono, 3 in 14-tb. list. Dam, | Red Top, Western, P 50 tb sack.........- 2 26@2 75 
ra " Figgis 11, 15 ths. 24 0z. Second « “fancy recleaned, P tb........-.. 10@14 
dam, the great prize-winning 
Figgis, by Sophie’s Tormentor. Beans. 
Write for price to HOOD | Pea marrow, choice, H. P.....------------ 180@ 
e rse FARM, Lowell, Mass. | Pea screened .......... .....------+ --+---- 1 60@!1 70 
y Ss Pes SCCONdS. .... ... 2.22. e en ee ctbascccesn 140@1 50 
Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P.........-- @ 








plant, though only for home use, we would Say | 
do not use the tubers from a field that only grew 
a small crov of small potatoes last year for this 
year’s seeding. They may grow and produce all 
right if they matured well, but we think the 
chances would be against it. It certainly needs a 
tuber fully matured to produce a strong, healthy 
plant. If one would select such seed tubers 
from the most prolific hills each fall when 
harvesting tne crop, we think a few years would 
greatly increase the production, and we would 
hear less of varieties running out after a few 
years. We are not sure we would select the larg- 
est potatoes in the hill for seed purposes, or are 
very sure we weuld not, but would be very sure 
they were ripe,and if hollow-hearted when cut 
would not use one, nor if black streaks ran | 
through it. Then would treat the seed tubers 
with formalin or crroosive sublimate to prevent 
scab, and spray to prevent blight. 
————_-_ +> o> —_———_ 


Life Guards. 

The Life Guards are. two regiments of cavalry 
forming part of the British household troops. 
They are gallant soldiers, and every loyal British 
heart is proud of them. Not only the King’s | 
household, but yours, ours, everybody’s should | 
have its life guards. The need of them is espe- | 
cially great when the greatest foes of life, dis- | 
ease, find allies in the very elements, as colds, | 
influenza, catarrh, the grip and pneumonia do in | 





| the stormy month of March. The best way that 
| we know of to guard against these diseases is to | 


’ . | 
strengthen the system with Hood’s Sarsaparilla— | 
the greatest of all life guards. It removes the | 


| conditions in which these diseases make their | 
most successful attack, gives vigor and tone to all | 


organs and functions, and imparts a | 
psd ge eso to the blood. Remember the | 
weaker the system the greater the exposure to 
disease. Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes the system 
strong. gles 
— It seems to be about settled that the two 
largest islands in the world are both in the Arctic 
ocean. Greenland is unquestionably the largest 
—if Australia is counted as a continent,—and re 
cent explorations of Baffin Land show that it is 
second only to Greenland in extent. 








PROFITABLE HOMES 
FOR FARMERS 


Large areas of lands are available on iine Southern 
Railway for settlers. The South excels for all kinds 
¢f profitable agriculture. Best section for fruits, 
truck, stock, dairying, general farming. Cheap lands 
vn good terms. Good markets. Climate mild and 
nealthy. Agreeable year round. 

send for information to M. V. RICHARDS, Lan@ 
and Industrial Agent, Washington, D. C.,or 

M. A. HAYS, Agent Land and Industrial Department, 
Southern Railway, 228 Washington street, Boston 
Mass. 


Boston Register 
cies. 100) 


BUSINESS 
DIRECTORY 
THE RED BOOK, 


Alphabetical and Classified List 
Business Houses and the Professions, 


City, Stateand U.S. Officials, Societies, 
Institutions, Etc. 


WITH 


Street Directory and Large Map. 


Sampson, Murdock & Co. 
155 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 


716 Pages. Price, $2.00. 


Mailed Promptly on Receipt of Price. 





‘in Boston, the last publication to 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of RUTH 
R. ALBEE, late of Middlebury, in the County 
of Addison and State of Vermont, deceased, or 
in the personal property hereinafter described, 
and to the Treasurer and Receiver-General of 
said Commonwealth. 

HEREAS, Jolin A. Fletcher and Susan D. 

’ Parker, appointed executors of the will of 
sa'd deceased, by the Probate Court for the 
County of Addison, in the State of Vermout, have 
presented to said Court their petition represent- 
ing thatlas such executors they are entitled to 
certain personal property situated in said Com- 
monwealth. to wit: A deposit in the Warren In- 
stitution for Savings in Boston, in the County of 
Suffolk, of $960, Book No. 60908, and praying that 
they may be licensed to receive or to sell by public 
or private sale on such terms and to such person 
or persons as they shall think fit—or otherwise to 
see of, and to transfer and convey said es- 

ate. 

You are ar | cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the twenty-fifth day of Mare 
A. D., 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioners are ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MAssa- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper published 
e one day at 
least, before said Court, a:.d by delivering a copy 
of this citation to said Treasurer and Receiver- 
General fourteen days at least before the said re- 
turn day of said petition. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this first day of March, 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and two. 

} 8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of FRANK A. 
ROLFE, Jate of Somerville in said County, de- 
ceased. 

WHEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 

to be the last will and testament of said 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 

Probate, by Adeline Rolfe of said Somerville. 

who prays that letters testamentary may be 

issued to her, the executrix therein named, with- 
out giving a surety on her official bond. 

You are_ hereby cited to sopent at a Probate 
Court, tobe held at Cambridge, in said County 
ot Middlesex, on the twenty-fifth day of March 
A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause,if any you have,why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioner is heey directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day at least before said Court, and by mailing, 
postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation io 
all Known persons interested in the estate, seven 
days at least before said Court. 

itness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this twenty-seventh day of 
February, in,the year one thousand nine hundred 


and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of EVA- 
LINE H. WHITNEY late of Newport,in the 
County of Sullivan,and State of New Hampshire, 
deceased, or in the rs property herein- 
after described, and the Treasuerr and Re- 
ceiver-General of said Commonwealth. 

WHEREAS, Edwin A. Hildreth and Stanle 

B. Hildreth, appointed executors of the will 








shire, has presented to said Court their petition. 
representing that as such executors they are 
entitled to certain personal property situated in 
said County of Middlesex, and in the County of 
Suffolk, to wit: Deposits in the Cambridgeport 


town Five Cents Savings Bank in Boston, certain 
shares of stock in the Middlesex Company, 
located in Lowell, and in the Malden and Melrose 
Gas Light Company, located at Malden, and 
praying that they may be licensed to receive 
or to sell by public or private sale on such terms 
and terms, and to such person or persons as they 
shall think fit—or otherwise to dispose of, and 
a transfer and to convey said shares and es- 
tate. 

You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
Court to be. held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-fifth day of March, A. 
D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, toshow 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And_ said petitioners are ordered to serve 
this citation. by publishing the same_ once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, @ _hews- 
ond published in Boston, the last publication to 

e one day, at least, before said Court, end by 
deliverin 
urer and Receiver-General fourteen days 
least before the said returnday of said petition, 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 


and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


- FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 





also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge o: 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
= No Display. Cash to accompany the 
o er. 





ANTED—Two middle-aged, Protestant women 
one for cook, one to wait on table, 
16 miles from 


ust, in home for sixteen aged men. 
Send ref- 


Boston; must be good cook. Good wages. 
erences to BLAKIE. Box 2514, Boston. 


rr young man on a strawberry farm. S. 
H. WARREN, Weston, Mass. 


ANTED—Two middle-aged, Protestant women 
one for cook, one to wait on table, sweep and 
dust,in home for sixteen aged men, 16 miles from 
Boston; must be good cook. Good wages. 
erences to BLAKIE, Box 2314, Boston. 


Send ref- 








Prairie State Incubators, good as new; out-door 
rooders, Original Iveas, warranted to bring up 
strong, healthy chickens ; first-class yearling breeding 
cocks from our Hawkins strain, pure-bred, royal blue- 
barred Plymouth Rocks. Orders booked now for eggs 
for hatchings. Illustrated circular on application. 
HASKELL POULTRY COMPANY, 71 Claremont 
avenue, Arlington Heights, Mass. 


Fee SALE—200 ene Prairie State Incubators ; 100 egg 
) 





ANTED—Farm managers, herdsmen, gardeners, 
creamerymen, etc. We represent employers from 
Maine to California, who want competent men with 
eae retepqgeat. RURAL SCIENCE AGENCY, 
urham, N. H. 





OR SALE—Fifty pairs of good homing pigeons, fifty 
cents a pair too many; also good horse 
nine years old this spring, good roadster, weight 1206 
pounds, gentle, “ie tg #150, cheap. BOX 431, Warren, 
ristol County. R. I. 





ANTED—A practical working farmer, married 
who can take hold of 35 acres of arable land and 
raise hay and other crops, look after cattle and man- 
e the same for joint account. House conveniences 
all ready, land now tilled for re | suitable for devel- 
opment into paying hee? am w lling to pay salary to 
good manager not afraid of work. Address with ex- 
perience and credentials BOX 105, Rowayton, Ct. 





ANTED—A respectable giri for cooking, washing 

and ironing. Private family of five persons. 

Wages #5 per week. JOHN D. HASS, Box 146, West 
Stockbridge, Mass. 





ANTED—Married man on farm, good milker, no 

liquot or smoking, wife to work a little, tene- 

ment, reference. No children., 0. E. TAYLOR, Dud- 
ley, Masa. 4 





AMMOTH Light Brahmas, 10 to 14 pounds at ma 
turity. Great winter layers. . S&S. HAWK 
echanicsburg, O. 





ANTED—Married man to work on poultry and 
fruit farm: must be able and willing to work. R. 
G. BUFFINTON, Fall River, Mass. 


of said deceased by the Probate Court for the | 
County of Sullivan, in the State of New Hamp- | 


Savings Bank in Cambridge, and the Charles- | 


a copy of this citation to said ee 
at | 


First Judge of said Court, this first day of | 
March, in the year one thousand nine hundred | 


the sale and exchange of ao Seeds, Fruits, oe, | 


| First Judge of said 
| day of February in the year one thousand nine 
| hundred and two. 





removes from the soil 
large quantities of 


Potash. 


The fertilizer ap- 
plied, must furnish 
enough Potash, or the 
land will lose its pro- 
ducing power. 





Read carefully our books 
on crops—sent /ree. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 








Commonwealth of Massa. husetts. 
MIDDLESEX, SS. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and al) other per- 
sous interested in the estate of LUCY M. 
DRAKE, late-of. Hol.iston, in said County, de- 
soHEREAS 

S, a certain instrument purporti 

Ww to be the Jast will and testament or "said 

deceased, has been presented to said Court for 

probate, by Orrin Thomson, who prays that letters 
pao gen ay a issued = him, the executor 
erein named, without givinga 

ofl bond, aie g ga surety on his 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Pro 

Court to be held at Cambrid y in said bounty a 

Middlesex, on the twenty-tiith day of March 

A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 

ones, 3 any you have, why the same should not 


And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this celine 
once in each week, for three successive weeks 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 
e one day, at least, before said Court. and by 
mailing, postpaid, or delivering » copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate seven days at least betore said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fifth day 
of February, in the year one thousand nine hun- 


dred and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


At a Probate Court holden at Cambridge, in 
and for said County of Middlesex, on the twenty- 
fifth day of February, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and cwo. 
On the petition of GRACE A. MORAN of 
Natick, in said County, praying that her name 
may be changed tothatof GRACE WEBB, public 
notice haying been given, according to the order 
of Court, that all persons might appear and show 
cause, if any they had, why the same should not 
be granted, and it appearing that the reason given 
therefor is sufficient. and consistent with he pub- 
lic interest, and being satisfactory to the Court 
and no objection being made: ‘ 
It is decreed that her name be changed, as 
prayed for, to that of Grace Webb, which name 
she shall hereafter bear, and which shall be her 
legal name, and that she give public notice of 
said change by publishing this decree once in 
each week for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
ublished in Boston, and make return to this 
ourt under cath that such notice has been 
given. HAS. J. MCINTIRE, 
Judge of Probate Court. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of EMMA 
FE: CLARY, late of Brooks, in the County of 
Waldo and State of Maine, deceased, or in the 
personal property hereinafter described, and 
to the Treasurer and Receiver-General of said 
Commonwealth. 

WHEREAS, Alice G. Clary, appointed exec- 
utrix of the estate of said deceased by 
| the Probate Court for the County of Waldo, in 
| the State of Maine, has presented to said Court 
her petition representing that as such executrix 
she is. entitled to certain personal property 
situated in said Commonwealth, to wit: Deposit 
No. 46,790 in the City Institution for Savings, 
Lowell, and Deposit No. 26,409 in Haverhill 
Savings Bank, and praying that she may be 
licensed to receive or to sell by public or private 
sale on such terms and to such ‘person or persons 
as she shall think fit, or otherwise to dispose of, 
and to transfer and convey said estate. 

_Youare nereby cited to ppear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the eleventh {day of March, 
A. D. 1902, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 











And said petitioner is ordered to serve this cita- 
| tion by publishing the same once in each week, for 
three successive weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS 
| PLOUGHMAN, a yy ed published in Boston, 
| the last pablication te be one day, at least, before 
| said Court, and by delivering a copy of this cita- 
| tion to said Treasurer and Receiver-General 
| fourteen days, at least, before the said return 
—- said petition. 
| _ Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
| First Judge of ssid Court, this thirteenth day of 
| February, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
| and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of LEWIS 
} ate of LEWIS 
i. KE. WILLIAMS, late of Groton, in said County, 
| deceased. 

HEREAS, Martha Effie Williams, the admin- 
istratrix of the estate of said deceased, 
| has presented for allowance the final account of 
| her administration upon the estate of said 
| pe : » 

rou are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
| Court tobe held at Lowell, in said County, on 
| the eighteenth day of March, A. D. 1902, at 
| nine o’clock in the forenoon. to show cause, if 
| any you have, why the same should not be 
| allowed. ; 

| And said administratrix is ordered to serve this 


sweep and | citation b delivering a copy thereof toall persons 


| interested in the estate fourteen days at least 
| before said Court, or by publishing the same once 
| in each week, for three successive weeks, in the 
| MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hewspaper 
| published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
| day, at least, before said Court, and by mailing, 
postpaid, a copy of this citation to all kiown per- 
sons interested in the estate seven days at 
least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
Court, this twenty-sixth 


S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
SUFFOLK, 88. 


T the Municipal Court of the City of Boston 
holden at said Boston, within thie County of 
Suffolk, for civil business, on the twenty-sixth 
- of February, A. D. 19922 THOMAS S. 
WOOD of said Boston, Plaintiff, vs. United Wood- 
Working Company, a corporation duly organized 
under the laws of New Jersey, having an 
usual place of business at said Boston, Defendant, 
and Henry A, Johnson, doing business under the 





name and s of yy | A. Johnson & Co., hav- 
ing his us' place of business at said Boston, 
Tne is tion of Cont 

sis an on of Contract to recover two hun- 
drei and thirty-four dollars and thirty cents, 


alleged to be due to the Plaintiff from the De- 
fendant on the fifteenth day of January, A. D. 
— forth in the Plaintiff's writ of that 


ate. 

And it appearing to the Court by the suggestion 
of the Plaintiff, and on inspection of the ines 
return on the Plaintiff’s writ, that the Defendent 
Corporation was not organized under the laws of 
this Commonwealth, that it has no officer, agent 
or attorney in this Commonwealth known to the 
Plaintiff or to said officer; and that no personal 
service of said writ has been made upon the De- 
fendant Corporation. 

IT I8 ORDERED BY THE Court, here, that the 
Plaintiff give notice to the Defendant Corpora- 
tion of the pendency of this action, and to appear 
before said Court, on Saturday, the twenty-second 
day of March, next, to answer to the same, by 
causing an attested copy of this order to be pub- 
lished in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a 
newspaper printed in Boston, once in a week, 
three weeks successively, and that this action be 
continued to the said twenty-second day of March, 
or until notice shall be given to the Defendant 





Corporation agreeably to this order. 
ORSINO G. SLEEPER, Clerk. 


A true weer: Attest, 
WALTER F. FREDERICK, Ass’t Clerk. 





ANTED—On farm in vil 
eral housework ; 
lars. F. W. KEL 


é,% woman to do gen 
ive references; write particu- 
LOGG, Benson, Vt. 





ANTED—Big, active boy 14 or 16, general work; or 
temperate man liking work, with plenty of “ 
there” inhim. CREAMERY, South ritain, Ct ” 
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_- Our homes. 


Baby’s First Teeth. 

As teething is one of the perfectly natural 
processes of development in the infant, it 
would seem that this growthjshould not be 
attended with any more disturbance than 
the growth and development of any other 
part of the body. There is no doubt, how- 


contains the tooth. -This process. does 
not mean, as many think, that the tooth 
will come through within a tew days, for 
this is not the case; it may still be two or 
three weeks before the tooth makes its ap- 
pearance; but it does mean that its growth 
is made easier, the tooth finding it much 
easier to force its way through a scar, which 
is much more tender than the original 
tissue. When the tooth is seen under only.a 





ever, that many infants are more or less dis- 
turbed at the time of dentition, while not a 
few really suffer pain. It is a great mistake, 
though, to attribute all the petty ills, every | 
pain and disturbance,from the time the child 
is a few months old until he is two 
years old, to the coming of the teeth. A 
healthy child nursed at regular intervals by 
a perfectly healthy mother should not suffer 
with his teeth,unless the mother,as she some- 
times does at the first sign of teething, 
thinks that it is necessary to provide the 
baby with an ivory ring, a new silver dol- 
lar, or some such hard substance to bite on; 
this is apt to harden and toughen the gum 
tissue and make it more difficult for the 
little teeth to force their way through. ; 
The time when the first tooth should: ap- 
pear in the healthy nursing infant is from 
the sixth to the eighth month. Far a.bottle 
baby the time is usually a month or two 
later, and is sometimes delayed-even to the 
tenth month. If the diet of the child has 
been principally patent foods, 
are chiefly: composed of sugars and 


starches, and have very little bone-mak- | 


ing material in them, dentition is often 
delayed until the twelfth 
even later. 
with the discomfort of the child during 


teething, as upon its quality depends the | 
child’s nourishment,development, and conse- | 


which | 


month or | 
The food has much’ to do/| 


thin layer of gum, all discomfort is over so 
far as that tooth is concerned. . 

It isa mistake to think that the child’s 
first set of teeth need little or no attention, 
and that nature will care for them. Asa 
matter of fact, from the moment the first 
little teeth make their appearance the care 
of theteeth shouldcommence. The strength 
of the second or permanent teeth depends 
largely on the good and sound condition of 
the first. As the decay of the teeth always 
commences from the outside, the first care is 
the mouth. It should be kept clean and none 
of the germs which cause decay be allowed to 
remain there. Acid is one of the first 
| causes of decay in the early teeth, and 
| the cause of acid in the mouth is often that 
| after each meal a small portion of the milk 
| is allowed to remain in the mouth, where 
the warm temperature causes fermentation. 

In a small baby, the mouth should be washed 

with water containing a pinch of borax or 
| boric-acid solution after every meal, and 
at least two or three times a day 
in an older child. A _ soft bit of 
linen or a little absorbent cotton wrapped 
around the finger is sufticient for‘this proc- 
ess. When the child’s double teeth come, a 
soft toothbrush should be used. Be sure to 
use the brush gently, employing the hori- 





1 


quently the strength to resistany drain made | between the teeth. and dislodge little par- 


upon the system. 


ones, or, as they are called, the lower | 
central incisors. There is then a rest of 
from two to possibly, six weeks, when | 
the four upper incisors come tbrough; | 
then another rest of one to three months, | 
and the two lower lateral incisors with 
the four molars or small double teeth make 
their appearance. The next are the four | 
canines, or stomach and eye teeth, which | 
cometwo or three months after the molars | 
Lastly, after an interval of three or four | 
months, come the four posterior molars, 
which are the last of the milk, or temporary, 
set of teeth. The last teeth are cut at about | 
the twentieth or twenty-fourth month. | 

Usually two or three weeks before the 
teeth appear there is an increased flow of 
saiiva, the infant drools considerably, and 
will often show signs of much thirst; he 
will take the breast or bottle eagerly, and 
carries his fingers or anything else he can 
grasp in his hand, to his mouth, and bites 
and chews onit. Thegums begin to round 
out and lose the sharp appearance at the 
edges. The tooth, before it makes its ap- 
pearance, is encased in a little sac. As the 
tooth grows and begins to push its way up- 
ward through the gum, it is according to 
the amount of resistance it meets that the 
process {js more or less painful. If the 
gums are soft and offer little to retard the 
tooth’s growth, the child suffers very little or 


The first teeth that make | 
their appearance are the two middle lower | 


ticles of food which cling there. The 
mouth also should 
and the crown of the teeth 
brushed. After the teeth are washed, 
the mouth should be thoroughly rinsed. 
It is not necessary to use soaps or tooth 
pastes or powders. Plain boiled water, or | 
water with a pinch of borax, or a saturated | 
solution of boric-acid wash, the last being | 
mildly antiseptic, can be used. Either one 
of these is sufficient to keep the child’s | 
mouth clean and healthy under ordinary 


cireumstances.—Harper’s Bazar. 





The Table’s Linen. 

It seems after all that the habit which 
obtains among housekeepers of the wise 
and thrifty sort, of taking account of the 
stock of table linen with a view to replenish- 
ing it, and of adding at the same time all 
the new and desirable effects in it that man- 
ufacturers have brought into being for their 
use and appreciation, is founded on an old 
custom. For in old times there was a 
woman’s festival jestingly known as ‘St. 
Distaff’s Day,’”’ andit began the first work- 
ing day after the Christmas holidaying. 
Distaffs were brought out again and the 
work of spinning went on as before the 
interruption. 

It was in New York that the first linen 
‘gales’? were inaugurated by one whose 
name willever stand at the top in the his- 


zontal motion and the perpendicular as well, | 
as by doing this the bristles of the brush get | Stehed them enone 


be opened wide, | 
well | fr 


tory of the dry goods business in this coun- 
try. Quickly the large stores in his own 
ae “ane city and in others followed suit, and now 
saeantivaaiens on = me cre en the first two months in the year are those in 
P rae it ’ which selectionsfarefmade for all the details 
pBnsinye dental nerye lies. It is this press- | that come underjthe head of “table linen.” 
ure which causes the pain in teething’ 4s every womanjknows that in table linen 
children, and the accompany!ng fevér and! «. the best is the cheapest,”* there Is no need 
fretfulness. : _._| to give advice here as to the kind to be 
That the child carries everything to its | chosen. Rather it is the province of the 
mouth and seems to take comfort in biting | present writer to} conttibtite to the subject 
on things would go to show that the most | just a few hints not known to every 
sensible thing to do would be togive him} housekeeper for the safe keeping and re- 
something to bite on. This is quite right, | storing of table linen. To begin in the laun- 
but, as has been said, do not give the baby @ | dry and work up, it}is taking a risk always 
hard substance, such as ivory or metal of | t> have the damask cloths dried out of 
any kind. Neither is it well to be contin-| qoorg in freezing weather. The heavier 
ually rubbing the gums in hopes of helping | they are the more apt they are to crack if 
the teeth through, as the continual bitingon | frozen, and to dry them in the house is 
anything hard or rubbing the gums tends | therefore the more judicious way. But if 
to make them tough, and therefore the cut-| necessity compels a out-of-doors drying 
ting of the teeth more difficult and pain- | then it should be seem to that the damask is 
ful. Give the baby something to bite that | not folded while frozen. Much harm may 
offers less resistance—a soft rubber ring, | pe avoided by an observance of this precau- 
for instance. If there were not danger | tion. 
of the thumb-sucking habit being formed, Also the very best damask may take a 
the baby’s little fingers would serve the | notion to crack some day if it is laid too 
purpose very well. During the drooling | often over a sharp-edged table. But this 
period, especially if the excretion be some-| rarely occurs now, when so many house- 
what excessive, it is well to place under | keepers use the blanketing under the cloth. 
the little bib a layer of oilsilk or thin rubber Careful housekeepers never did have a 
to prevent the dress and underclothing | tablecloth or napkin hemmed on_ the 
from becoming wet and _ lying damp | machine, and even those who have in the 
and cold next to the chest. One of the| past been led into making this mistake, 
most important things not to do at/|haveseenthe error of their ways, or soon 
the time of teething is to overload the| will. In hemstitching, it is customary to 
infant’s stomach. Over-feeding plays a/| give the tablecloth a two-inch hem, and the 
very important part in the many ills chil- | napkins one-half as wide, though sometimes 
dren are apt to suffer at this time, which | the hem is even wider. 
are wrongly attributed to teething, but| The best way of marking table linen is 
which tightly come from the stomach. As / usually in the corner, and it may or may 
the symptoms of teething begin to show | not bean improvement to the cloth. Much 
themselves, especially when the child} depends on how the marking isdone. In 
evinces thirst and takes the breast or bottle | the first place, monograms ona figured dain- 
eagerly, the young mother is apt to think | ask are apt to look blotehy, and, unless one 


none; if, on the other hand, the gums are 
tough and hard, as is often the case in tardy 





and dipping them in melted butter, 


boiled ham, and season to taste with salt and 


these signs show hunger and the child needs 
an increase of food ; on the contrary, where 
dentition is rather difficult, the child irri- 
table, possibly more or less_ feverish, 
it is not advisable to add to these dis- 
comforts in the smallest degree, and there 
is probab!y no more simple or dangerous 
way to do this than to givethe stomach extra 
work at this time. As there is much more 
danger from over-feeding than from under- 
feeding at this time, be sure to be on 
the safe side, and with these symptoms, 
namely, swollen gums, accompanied by 
restlessness or fever, no matter how 
slight, reduce the baby’s. diet for a day 
or two, by either giving less in quantity 
or making the food weaker. Thirst may be 
relieved by giving water frequently and in 
small quantities. The old-fashioned habit 
of giving a bit of ice wrapped in a piece of 
flannel is nota good one, as the iceis too 
hard a substance for the gums to come in 
contact with and the water obtained from 
it is not pure. The child usually has 
more trouble with the last ‘teeth which 
are cut than with the early _ ones. 
As at this age the child is usually. hav- 
ing a heartier and more varied diet, a little 
care must be exercised in feeding. It will 
often be necessary to stop everything in the 
way of cereals, thick gruels, or heartier 
food, etc., and fora short time limit the 
nourishment to diluted milk and broths. 
Fever, rashes, extreme restlessness, convul- 
sions—any such disturbance during the first 
two years of life is more often due to 
stomach and intestinal disorders than to the 
mere process of teething. Careful attention 
to diet during this period of the child’s life 
controls most of the ills attributed to den- 
tition. 

The period when dentition is most likely 
to be painful is when the teeth first begin 
to grow in the little sacs which encase 
hem. It is at this time, if at any, that the 
child suffers, especially a child whose teeth 
are late in coming, and whose gums 
have therefore become hardened. It is 
sometimes, in cases like this, advisable to 
ance the gums, but the cut should be made 
deep enough to pierce the sac which 








as a rule, make the cloth as white as ever. = 


has the key to the situation, are quite un- 
decipherable. Initials, not too fanciful, are 
in better taste from every standpoint. 

Probably, next to the breakage of cut 
glass, no household misfortune vexes the 
heart of the mistress as does a permanently 
stained tablecloth. Stains will come to it: 
it would be an impossibility to avoid them, 
but, taken in time, they may be eradicated 
completely and satisfactorily. But this 
process of eradication must be undertaken 
before the cloth is washed at all, otherwise 
the stain becomes indelible. 

Ordinarily fruit stains may be removed 
by pouring boiling water through them. It 
must actually be boiling, and really two per- 
sons should undertake the removal of the 
stain. One should hold the cloth out rather 
smoothly over a basin, and the other should 
pour slowly a pot of boiling water over and 
through the stained part. Teaand coffee 
stains may usually be got rid of by just this 
use of boiling water. 

But if spots from the foregoing causes 
remain obdurate, or if by accident the cloth 
has been washed before the stains were 
noticed, then try dissolving four ounces 
each of chlorate of lime and washing soda 
in three quarts of boiling water. Pour this 
through the stain very slowly, and then 
rinse faithfully with boiling water, clear. 

Iron rust may be removed by putting salt 
on the stains, squeezing lemon juice over it, 
and leaving in the sun. Sometimes one ap- 
plication will effect the disappearance. of 
the stain, but not infrequently two or even 
three treatments are necessary. 

Some vegetables leave stains, and if one of 
the foregoing prescriptions fails to rid the 
cloth of them, try the others; then if all of 
them fail try wetting the stain, and holding 
under it the fumes of a burning sulphur 
match. Hold it there as long as any sulphur 
remains on it, and then strike another and 
another, till the good work is complete. 

Ink is a troublesome nuisance, once it gets 
spilled on table linen, but when the offence 
is fresh plenty of soaking in sour milk will, 





If by any chance a hot iren scorches the 
elotha bit, lay it in the sun for three or four 








any costume. 


ment at the back, joined to the belt by bars and 
links. A belt with a cameo, set in a delicate out- 
line background of gold, is adapted for wear with 
light colors. 


white effect which has come to be known as 
*queen’s mourning ”’is observed. This tendency 
isalso displayed in the spring coats and outer 
garments. 


Theice in a wine cooler goes down to about zero. 
This is why the point zero on our common ther- 
mometers was fixed where it is. It was supposed 
to be the lowest point which could be reached by 
artificial means. 
about 383 degrees below zero by chemical process. 


‘people ‘n'London live by crime. 


hours,‘and unless the’ burn has gone too 
deep the wrong will be righted in the next 
washing of the whole cloth. 
For the removing of wine stains of any 
kind, probably no plan is so efficacious as 
that of washing the stain, or wetting it, 
rather, with a strong suds made of hard, 
yellow laundry soap. After this, coat the 
stain very thickly with pulverized starch 
and lay itin the sun. After one good sun 
bath of two hours or so, the stain should 
disappear ; still, if itdoes remain, do not be 
discouraged, but begin all over again, wet- 
ting it with the suds and giving it fresh 
starch. 
Nothing removes paint from a tablecloth 
more happily than does turpentine, and 
you couldn’t desire anything to do it better. 
Almost as by a miracle it disappears. Wet 
a cloth well with the turpentine and keep it 
wet, rubbing. the stain with it steadily. 
Varnish, of course, yields to the turpentine 
treatment as readily as does paint. 
It is understood that any and all of these 
** removers’? need to be applied as soon 
| after stain makes its mark as is possible. 
Delay, while not proving fatal, does in all 
| cases retard the prompt and satisfactory 
working of the eraser.—The Epicure. 
. ><>. —-——_ 
Secret of a Long Life. 
You sometimes see a woman whose old 
age is as exquisite as was the perfect bloom 
of her youth, says the Pittsburg Dispateh. 
| You wonder how this has come about 
| You wonder how it is that her life has been 
|a long and happy one. Here are some of 
| the reasons: 
| She knew how to forget disagreeable 
| things. is 
She kept her nerves well in hand, and in- 








| She mastered the art of saying pleasant 
| things. 
She did not expect too much from her 
iends. 
She made whatever work that came to her 
congenial. 
She retained her illusions, and did not 
believe all the world wicked and unkind. 
She relieved the miserable and ¢ympa- 
thized with the sorrowful. 
She never forgot that kind words and a 
smile cost nothing, but are priceless treas- 
ures to the discouraged. 
She did unto others as she would be done 
by, and now that old age has come to her, 
and there isa halo of white hair about her 
head, sheisloved and considered. This is 
the secret of a long life and a happy one. 
—-- +o 

Domestic Hints. 
ROILED SWEET POTATOES. 

Scrub the potatoes clean with a vegetable 
brush and put them over rapidly boiling salted 
water. Cook until they can be pierced with a 
fork and are only slightly hard in the centre, 
then drain off the water. Put the kettle on the 
back of the fire, cover the potatoes with a nap- 
kin, and over this put thecover of the saucepan 
tohold in the steam. Let the potatoes remain for 
fifteen minutes where the heat is sufficient to 
keep them steaming without burning, then serve. 

BISQUE OF CRAB. 

Ingredients: One scant pint of crab meat, one 
quart of milk, two tablespoonfuls of rice, one cup 
of cream, salt and pepper to season, and croutons 
to serve in each portion. Pound the crab meat 
in a mortar until fine, and put it with the milk 
rice and seasoning in a double boiler to cook for 
one hour, after which pour the mixture through a 
fine colander, rubbing through the thick portion. 
Put itin the double boiler again, add one cup of 
cream, heat,and serve with croutons made by dry 
ing small squares of toast in the oven until brown, 


HAM MOUSSE. 

Soak a level tablespoon of granulated gelatine 
in a fourth of a cup of cold water and dissolve it 
in three-quarters of acup of hot chicken liquor 
or white stock; strain over a cup of finely chopped 


cayenne. Stand in a pan of cold water, stir until 
the mixture begins to set, then fold into it a cup 
of thick cream, beaten until stiff and dry. Turn 
into chilled baking powder cans and stand aside 
for several hours in a cold place to harden. Turn 
out, cut in slices, serve on lettuce leaves, put a 


spoonful of mayonnaise on each slice, and gar- 
nish in the centre with an olive or a round of 


sliced pickle. Serve as a salad course with wafers 
or sandwiches. 
POTATO GEMS. 

Toone cupful of warm mashed potatves add 
one tablespoonful of butter, one teaspoonful of 
salt; beat the yolks of three eggs, add to them 
one cupful of milk; pour this upon one and one- 
ha!f cupfuls of sifted flour and mashed potatoes; 
add the beaten whites of the eggs and two level 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Fill butterea 
gem. pans two-thirds full, and bake in a quick 
oven twenty minutes or half an hour. Do not 
brown them too much. 

MACARONI CREAMED. 

Break twelve sticks of macaroni into one-inch 
lengths and boil in one quart salted water twenty 
minutes. Turn into a colander and drain. Make 
acream of one tablespoon each of butter and 
flour rubbed smooth and added to one and a half 
cups of hot milk. When thickened, season and 
return macaroni to heat. A little grated cheese 
may be added just before serving. 

SNOW PUDDING. 

Dissolve half a box of gelatine in one pint cold 
water; when soft add one pint boiling water, the 
juice and grated rind of two lemons, and two and 
one-half cups sugar. Let it stand until it is cold 
and begins to stiffen. Then whip in the well- 
beaten whites of five eggs. Pour into wet moulds 
and placeon ice. Serve with soft sauce made of 
one pint milk, yolks of three eggs and half a cup 
sugar. Flavor with vanilla. 


lA Fashion Motes. 


a*, The woman of fashion wears a smart little 
fob to guard the watch slipped inthe belt of her 
tailor-made gown. This fob is a few inches long, 
made of wide, silk braid or perhaps gros grain 
ribbon, and adorned with a slide bearing a tiny 
heart star or similar ornament in silver. 

a*e A new spring coat that lends a trim look to 
slender figures comes from Paris and closes at 
the left side. It can be found to harmonize with 








ee Another design for aspring belt has an orna- 


e%s In many ofthe spring suitsthe black and 


o<. > 


—Mixing sals witai:s ma kes it mucholero 





Since then we have: reached 


—lIt is estimated. that seven hundred thousan 


a great degree, its moral basis. 


taking or of not taking it is almost as 


and non-achievement. Nor 


that helps establish the unity of the physi- 
cal 
plunge into the cold, sparkling water with 
the feeling so beautifully and reverently ex- | 
pressed in the church formula for baptism, 


achievement. The conditions that facilitate 
achievement are a part of the moral respon- 
sibility of every individual. 


house at Tenant’s Harbor in which was 
found more than two hundred pounds of 
delicious honey. 
trance at a small crevice near the eaves. 
Though they took possession without the 
formal permission of the owner, they did 
not prove unprofitable tenants, as the honey 
was worth enough to pay a good rental. 
We think it would be a good idea to let them 


“I say to you with all the seriousness of which | 

I,am capable that you have not any business in | 
life except the yrowing of a human soul ; I do not | 
say that that is the chief business; I say that that | 
is the only business. Getting a living is inci- 
der.tal; being decently clad is incidental; gather- 
ing the household about you is incidental; pursu- 
ing some line of business enterprise is incidental, 
but the only thing essential with which you have 
to dealis that which enables you to say that, 
from first to last, througha long lifetime, you 
have been steadily accumulating power in the | 
centre of being. That is the only business in hand, 
and the man who does not realize that has 
simply placed his emphasis in the wrong place in 
life. Think of it! What does it mean, this ex- 
treme statement that I have made? I am only 
sketching out a subject which I want you to de- 
velop in your own thinking, but I submit for 
your consideration two or three suggestions, 
which, as I hold, guarantee the importance of the 
statement I have just made. I will make it 
again. You have not any business in the world 
except the growing of ahuman soul. That is all. 
—Rev. Dr. Thomas R. Slicer, minister of the 
Church of All Souls, New York. 








It is not the question as to whether the 
physical basis of health is of more or less | 
importance than the psychical basis; for | 
neither is complete without the other. It | 
is a negation of common sense to assert | 
that there is no such reality as iliness. A 
broken arm is as much a fact as a broken | 


promise, although the results of the one may 


be limited to the temporal life, while the | 
results of the other may persist into the | 
eternal. Hunger 1s a physical sensation, | 
but such as it is, on its own plane | 
it is a very real thing, and the 
persistence of spiritual -energy depends | 
on its being satisfied. Is not the true con- | 
ception of health, then, that which recog- | 
nizes the interpretation of body and spirit, | 
that which sees the physical body as the | 
mechanism, the temporary instrument, of | 
the psychical body, and as such to be wisely | 
governed by fidelity to physical laws, which 
on the physical plane have precisely the same | 


on the psychic plane. In the preceding | 
paper of this series it was noted that | 
“ Food, in its quantity and quality ; bathing, | 
exercise, fresh air, sleep, these are the con- | 
ditions on which the state of the physical 
mechanism depends.’’ Any discussion of | 
these cannot, in its very nature, be arbi- 
trary or authoritative. All these physical 
factors are relative, and differ with different 
organisms. But there are, doubtless, cer- 
tain general principles which are univer- 
sally true. The time passed in sleep varies 
with the varying requirements of the in- 
dividual, yet no one would venture to 
assert that sleep, to some extent, was not 
an invariable law. The professional vege- 
tarians proscribe meat for every one: 
and yet a very eminent and successful phy- 
sician, Dr. Salisbury of New York, origi- 
nated the famous ‘‘ Salisbury cure,’”’? which 
eliminated the eating of anything except 
meat. ‘‘ Beef and hot water’ were the 
watchwords of Dr. Salisbury. The hot 
water was to be taken after a _ cer- 
tain strict regime, as methodical as a 
German cure. It was to be boiling hot, but 
not boiled; it was to be sipped an 
hour before every meal, and to a great 
many people this regimen was of unques- 
tioned benefit. Yet that the world in gen- 
eral should subsist solely on rare beef and 
hot water is not a recommendation that ap- 
peals tocommon sense. As against meat- 
eating,the more advanced thought of the veg- 
etarian system explains,as its basis of reason- | + 
ing, that every organism has its own rate of 
vibrations, a fact that is, of course, scientifi- 
cally true ; and that the human body, being of | ¢ 
a finer and higher degree of vibration than 
are the bodies of animals, should not, there- 
fore, take this coarser and denser substance 
into its system. And it cannot be denied 


matter of insight rather than of imagina- 
tion to trace a very close connection between 
the unfortunate exhibition that the senior t 
senator from South California has recently 
made of himself in the Senate Cham- 
ber, and the food of -which he had 
partaken. There is no question but 
that certain foods directly cause great 
irritability, to such a degree, indeed, that it 
assumes the control, and it is by no means a t 
fantastic speculation to associate wrong 
physical habits with crime,—the crime being 
the result, and the low and corrupt states 
produced by improper physical habits the 
cause, or one among the causes. So that the 
entire physical basis of life becomes, too, to | 
Of course | 
when the higher qualities of a man are de- 
veloped and in control, he does not allow 
himself to be overcome by the lack of physi- 
cal harmony, but when Dr. Drummond | 
characterized ill temper as a_ physical | 
rather than as a moral defect, he was not | 
remote from the truth. 





ergy and exhilaration and poise,—that of the 5 
cold bath on rising. The difference of 


wide as the gulf between achievement 
is it merely 
fanciful to associate with this a current of 
mental resolution, of spiritual aspiration, ib 


and the psychical natures Let one 


The World Beautiful. | 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. | 


beekeeping interest in Canada, not only 
holding meetings for instructing those who 
attend them asto the best way of caring for 
the bees and honey, but having exerted 
much influence in enacting laws to prevent 
the spread of foul brood, and for inspection 
of apiaries; to prevent spraying fruit trees 
when in bloom, and to protect the people 
from adulterated honey. So effectual is this 
last that of 110 samples collected by the | ¢ 
Government from the producers in different 
sections, when analyzed by the Dominion 


analyst, nota single sample was adulter- 
ated, 


Miller, in Bee Journal, cautions beekeepers 
not to feed sugar and water, even mixed 
with honey, to enable the bees to finish sec- 


market. <A little diluted honey might be 
used, but not many have been able to make | . 


nearly full at a reduced price, and if any are 
less than half full, let the bees empty them | or about $3,852,770. He receives nothing as (er- 
out. man Emperor. 
: they will be so protected ‘that onl 

that there is amost important and unques- pon can pnt at a time, acai amen 
tionable truth in this theory. It might bea | tranceis larger, the bees will tear the comb 


to pieces. 


always be some bees die during the winter, 
and if there is not a chance for the living 
ones to move them out there may be enough 
of them drop to the bottom of the hive to 
choke up the entrance, so that there will be 


flight. 
and closely packed as to leave no chance for 
| air to get in, and between the lack of air |S 
|and the moisture that collects inside the | 5 
hive the entire colony will die. 


| yet a bright, warm sun shining directly on 
the hive may tempt them to do so. Then | haul the above named seeds,to say nothing ot the 
they light down on the snow or on a branch 


There is certainly one most potent, most | acai sate 1 to or ice, and get 


marvelous source, even, of vitality and en the hives may keep them cool enough in 


‘out. 


come out when the ground is bare, as they 
will not fly so far that they cannot return 
| before the weather changes. 
| think a colony of bees will beat the weather 


| in foretelling a coming storm or change to 
colder weather. 
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The finest 
of repairs. 


F.asy Harness 


preserv 
many times ite cost by improved appearance and in the 
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made pliable and easy—wi!! | tter 
l by the meet” 0ok bett 


Eureka Harness Oj| 


ative for leather ever discovered. Save 
Sold everywhere in cans—ali sizes, 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 
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hag cepenee 


been occupied for several years, it may not 
be easy to find other tenants who will pay 
as well. We remember reading not long 
since of a man who made use of an old 
house by placing beehives in it, with holes 
cut opposite each hive, which were as many 
as he could find room for against the walis 





and wintered in good condition. 


all around, and there they were summered | 


or to be caught up by His mighty hand 
| formed thereby into a thunderbott 


| Prentiss. 
| _----One of the chief reasons w: y \, 
hard to pray, one of the chief causes 


| traction, wandering and all indev,) 


| infrequency and shortness of our prays 


| Brilliants. 


| 


We have had less to say about bees lately Write your own epitaph in high-flow, | 


be given them during January and Febrvu- | 
ary is to let them alone. Po not let the! 
hives be drifted over with snow for any | 
long time. It is too warm a covering, and | 
the bees consume their stores, cannot get | 
out, and die of diarrhea or starvation. But | 
the drifts that may blow over them during | 
a storm do no harm, but rather good by | 
keeping out the cold winds. The worst | 
effect of snow is when it drifts over them, 
then gets wet and freezes. This excludes 
the air and they smother. In all such cases | 
break the crust as soon as seen and clear the | 
snow away from the entrance. But no 
feeding should be done at this season, and 
we would not open a hive unless we were 
very sure that mice had begun to work in it. 
In that case expel the intruders and cover 
the hive more closely than before, as the 
bees cannot seal it up well in‘the winter. 


The Ontario Beekeepers Association ex- 


sand pounds of honey in comb and extracted | 
in glass jars at the Pan-American Exhibition 

last year. They also exhibited at the Colo- | 
nial Exhibition in London, England, and in 
Glasgow, Scotland. Wax and wax founda- 
tions were also shown. The honey was pro- 
duced from Alsike clover, white clover and 
linden blossoms, and was mostly produced 
in June and July. These exhibits have 
proved most excellent advertisements for 
Canadian honey, and there is a good de- 
mand for it in England, and the duty of 1% 


| than usual, because the best care that can | Extol your merits with the loudest pra 


Paint every virtue in the brightest |) 


| Then—live a life that shall approve it | 


— Lor: 
One deed may mar a life, 
And one can make it; 
Hold firm thy will for strife. 
Lest a quick blow break jit. 


Even now from far on viewless wj) 
Hither speeds the nameless thin: 
Shall put thy spirit to the test. 
Haply, or ere yon sinking su 
Shall drop behind the purple We. 
All shall be lost—or won! 
—R.W 
Does the road wind up hill all the way? 
Yes, to the very end. , 
Does the day’s journey take the whole ; 
From morn to nighe, my friend. 


But is there for the night a resting-place, 
A roof for when the slow dark hours }. 
Will not the darkness hide it from my fac 

You cannot miss that inn. : 


importance that characterize the psychic law | pipited from three thousand to four thou- | ShallI meet other wayfarers at night? 


Those who have gone before 
Then must I knock, or call when just in si; 
They will not keep you waiting at that do 


Shall I find comfort. travel-sore and wea} 
Of labor you shall find the sun. 

Will there be beds for me and all who seek 
Yea, beds for all who come. 


And each hour has its lesson, and each |if¢ 
And if we miss one life, we shall not find 
Its lesson in another ; rather go 
So much the less complete for evermon: 
—Ugo Bass.. 





cents a pound does not prevent considerable 
quantities being imported into the United 
States. 

This association has done much for the 


As regards adulterations, Dr. C. C. 


ions with the idea of putting them on the 


his pay. It would be better to sell those 


Put such sections out of doors, where 


Thereare somethings about the bee hives 
hat may require attention. 


here is a day on which they could takea 
They may even get so numerous 


Take a bit 


A shade over 
uch a day as to prevent them from coming 
We are not much afraid to have them 
In fact, we 


ureau, Or aman with rheumatism or corns, 





ing up of the soul to conscious communion | ,, 
with God. There are no suchabsolute re- 
generative agencies as cold water and fresh 
air. 
less a spiritual than a physical rite. It is 


The cold bath in the morning is hardly 


The Dewey, Washington, D. C. w 
iin a 


> 


Bees and Honey. 
The Maine Farmer tells of an empty 





The bees had found en- 





retain possession, for, as the house has not 





from the universal soul or all rational beings is a 
kind of voluntary outlaw.—Marcus Aurelius. 


grant fruit of love, and love always has in its 
heart the seeds of new sacrifice. 


is taking its place. In politics, we are coming to 
the time when liberty leads to a compromise 
between conflicting self-interests at the expense 
of the community.—Arthur T. Hadley. 


will offer Him the whole use of your day, as you 
open your eyes to the light of each morning, to be 
spent in active service or silent suffering, accord 


most agreeable task, but His task, whatever it 
May be; you will not disdain humble service, or 
be ambitious for distinguished service: you will 
lie, like a straw, on the current of His will, to be 
swept away and be forgotten, if it pleases Him, 


Gems of Thought. |: 





----We can hardly learn humility and tender- 
ess enough except by suffering.—George Eliot. 
.---He that is seltish and cuts off his own soul 


.---In the ancient games, the slaves ran for 


---- Liberty in business, with a free competition, 
ill encourage enterprise, but we are coming to 
time when competition is lost and combination 


---- If you love Him as I want you to do, you 


g to His good pleasure. You will not select the 








Mount Carmel, 
there has suddenly sunk two and a half feet 


formers are trained ants. 
ersaults, draw miniature wagons, fight sham bat- 


this he has to pay certain fixed charges. 
King of Prussia receives at least 15,719,296 marks, 


Farm. Lowell, Mass., this week. 





meat witha brush or sponge. !' 
Same ingredients that preserve " 
smoked in the old way. in 
cious, sweet flavor and gives per! and 


..--“ To speak the French tone! 


.---Full many a flower is born | 


otherwise the fourth finger is the little finger. 


——aAll birds serve as weathercocks when they 


are perched on trees or bushes, as they almost in- 
variably face the wind. 


—The crust of the earth has taken a drop near 


Pa. A square mile of land 


— Berlin has a little cireus in whieh the per- 
They dance, turn som- 


les and perform other wonders. 
—New York has more incoming and outgoing 


trains a day than Chicago has; all roads entering 
New York, including, as you say, Jersey City and 
Hoboken, are double-track lines; almost all of 
those entering Chicago are single-track roads. 


—aA Parisian lamplighter makes his rounds 


on a bicycle, with a long torch carried over his 
right shoulder. 
left hand,and is so expert that he lights the 
lamps without dismounting. 


He guides the wheel with the 


—tThe King of England receives a salary or 
civil list’ of £470.000, or, say $2,350,000; out of 
The 


—That there are a few consolatory facts con 


cerning delicate babies that their parents may 
lay to heart. 
fragile children make the strongest men and 
women. That instances could be multiplied of 
sickly infants who were never expected to live 
There’ will | but who struggled through a stormy childhood to 
develop into robust health in youth. 


That, in the first place, the most 


>< 
>> 





Northern Grewn Farm Seeds. 
During the past ten years there has been an 


enormous demand for Michigan Grown Far 
no chance for the bees to get out when | > se ee -Srews Farm 


eeds. The wonderful yields that have bee! 


secured from Hammond’s select varieties of seed 
Potatoes, Oats, Corn, Japanese and other Millets, 
Barley, Speltz, Spring Wheat, Rape, Spring Lye, 


oja Beans, Bromus Inermus, Grass and (lover 
eeds are something phenomenal. 
The Hammond Seed Company, Ltd.. do au 


of wire bent like a hook and clean these out | C2ormous business in Seed Potatoes, probably the 
if the bees cannot do it. A few minutes once om te gene ce eer Peo 
|amonth will do this. And another, we goa os yelieiglaesiapanes 
| 1d f ’ which would make about eight good solid train 
would prefer that the bees did not come | joads. At an average planting of ten bushels per 


| out when the ground is covered with snow, | acre their seed will plant 13,540 acres. Qu farm 
seeds another large train would be required to 


tons and tons of Vegetable Seeds sold, suc!i as 
Onion, Radish, 
Beans, Sweet Corn, Carrot, Cabbage, et: 
simply marvelous the reputation this heuse lias 
built up on the superior quality of itsseeds And 
they have sold at such low prices ti: \ 
drawn an immense trade from al] pills 
United States and Canada. 
seeds, either vegetable, field or thowers, 
not fail to write to Harry N. Hammond S« 
pany, Limited, Bay City, Mich., for tlh: 
some 100-page seed catalogue. 
for the asking. 


Lettuce, Bee?, Mangel, (Pea 


Any one wartile 


Itisn 


A particularly fine bullis advertise: 
The 
red by Torono, a full brother to Sop! 

cow that gave in ten months 11,4 


to “‘ rise in newness of life.” It is not an | -—————_—__ ——————= | ounces milk, testing 716 pounds 14 oul: 
irreverence, it isan aspiration. It is not a | ? ---- Religion is the best armor in the worid, but | The young bull is a grandson on his di 
light use of sacred words, but it is the lift | *® Worst cloak.—Bunyan. Figgis, first prize cow at the Wiscons 


and Illinois State fairs, and the grea! 
fair the year she was exhibited in th: 
herd. 


GOOD BYE! SMOKE HoO'!”* 





#*s The butterfly comb is the latest idea for | the one greatest elixir of life, and the very | their lives, and only one coul : A of »meoke 
yarns Ay ary bert eg of the | regeneration of thought and purpose and | ran! The veins tobd out ike paisa T™ ee Makes hemes 
= aaa — ns i vthnng ping energy, in its exhilarating effect. In manion sees ae tremendous exertion! | The smoke house always was a +0 
lending a fluttering motion to the butterfly when- foods, no _ patent recipe can be set ‘ ns were set; the eyeballs almost started | riment, vexation and expense, an) he 
ever the head ts moved. forth; but perhaps the one guide for the | om their — The perspiration oozed from it eatehe- xi 
e*e Soft chiffon pompons are also popular for | individual choice is to so satisfy hunger as fide, if prov o aoe go pag ful = uggle bg up in sm ws 
hair decorations, and can be had in any color | to replenish energy; as to be, not passive Only one was set free. The sien Bye he sata a better : 
Some have a centre ornament of pearls, and tne | and inert because of a meal, but refreshed | nerve and lost. Not so with those running oa monies. : 
edges tipped with the tinlest spangles or pearls. | and renewed in energy. The perfect re-| Christian race. None will fail who do their hat ; 
e*e Corsage bouquets of artificial violets are the | newal by sleep is assisted by a clearer com- | best. There isa laurel wreath for every one a, en 
fashion for completing white or black evening | prehension of what sleep really: is the tem- | “ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee s gaining of 
per aap he ptemay a _ png rs ee aes porary liberation of the spiritual man into | 4 crown of life.”—M. W. Haynes, D. D. lithe com we 
each having a tiny es awnee re ine oud. the spiritual world; and with these fresh ia of desperate steps. The darkest | erai years past, and there is no 1ons' - 
ee The majority of belts for spring wear have a | ir and exercise,—always the beauty and Live till tomorrow will have pemet awa that it is driving the smoke house 
+ mpc ral lan hy - tiggace cman ot aan “me in its ad ing + —Cowper.  ieitinies Liquid Extract of 5" ge 
i ; ‘ 0 e living in vancing #; ac . i te 
wear with the dip front waists els w & ancing f; ....The seeds of sacrifice bring forth the fra-| som selected aathies wet, 1 ee 


It gives 


It is 


against insects and mould. pens 
cleaner than the old way. Inform: ti 
ing its use, cost, etc., can be had | 
the makers, E. Krauser & Bro., M' 


Most any bright man can oo 
“The trouble,” said he, “th! 


Is in making the French regs 
—Philad 


And waste its sweetness °! een 
And many a social bud so fr" 


Will waste her prernce or meee 
—Phila: wa 
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sing medicines to stop pain, we should 

| such as infliet injury on the system. 
1, Morphine, Chloroform, Ether, Co- 
ind Chloral stop pain by destroying 
se of pereeption, the patient losing 
ower of feeling. This isamost destrue- 
ractice: itmasks the symptoms, shuts 
iid, instead of removing trouble, breaks 
the stomach, liver and bowels, and, if 
nued for a length of time, kills the 
sand produces local or general paral- 


ere is no necessity for using these un- 


iin agents whena positive remedy, like | 


\WAY’S READY RELIEF will stop 


nost excruciating pain quicker, without | 


iiling the least danger, in either infant 
vdult. 
- instantly stops the mo3t excruciating 


is, allays ‘inflammation and ‘cures con- | 


tions, whether of the Lungs, Stomach, 
vels, 


ines. 


STOPS PAIN 


‘ents;per bottle. Sold by all druggists. | 


Poetry. 


THE CHURCH BELL. 
Up in my lofty steeple, 
I fling on the peaceful air 
My summons to all the people, 
Unto the house of prayer. 


When a loved one passeth, 
bidding the world farewell, 

With solemn, slow vibration 
[ toll the sacred knell. 


(gain as hearts are wedded, 

And the hours are bright and fair, 
Hark to the merry music 

I give to listeners there. 


Oftin the hush of twilight, 
When nature holds its spell, 
I voice the solemn vespers, 
To bid the day farewell. 
J. B. M. WRIGHT. 
Merrimacport, Mass. 
5 i _inal 
WINTER TREES. 
Across the sky, across the snow, 
The sober rooks are winging slow: 
Gay rushes inthe rush-fringed pool 
And winter trees are beautiful. 





rhe West is now a garden close, 
Pink roses and a golden rose. 
With amber and with tender green, 


To let the throbbing stars between. 


Against that world of roses stand— 
These are the woods of Fairyland— 
Poplar and oak and elm to make 

\ gold brake and arosy brake. 


Instead of silky leaves of spring, 

The stars now make their garnishing: 
For May roses and April white, 

The snow has lit them all the night. 


lhe red sun hangs his lantern red 
Between the black boughs overhead; 
rhe evening clothes them with his mist, 
Half sapphire and half amethyst. 


[The dawn roses are seattered here 

{st were a rose espalier 

Whose happy boughs bave borne for fruit 
ted roses all from head to foot. 


Even the lamp that men have set 

fo light the way for traveling feet, 
Caught in the dark tree, glitters bright 
{s chrysoprase and chrysolite. 


Down the long road’s perspective go 
The dark trees in a double row, 
Spangled with lamplight gold and cool, 
vinter trees are beautiful. 
Katherine Tynan, in the Spectator. 
a>: 
THE SURVIVOR. 
When the last day is ended, 
\nd the nights are through; 
When the last sun is buried 
In its grave of blue; 


\Vhen the stars are snuffed like candles, 
And the seas no longer fret: 

Whenthe winds unlearn their cunning, 
(nd the storms forget; 


When the last lip is palsied, 

And the last prayer said; 
Love shall reign immortal 

While the worlds lie dead! 

—Frederick Lawrence Knowles. 
—->>> o —___"___- 
THE LITTLE MINSTREL IN THE 

STRERT. 


His hands are soiled, his throat is bare, 
His face is streaked with dirt, and thin, 
And many a slip 1s in the air 
He plays upon his violin; 
\ sadness dwells within his eyes, 
[he shoes are ragged on his feet, 
| scoffers stop to criticise 
e little minstrel in the street. 


» by the curb he plays away 

ere flakes float past and winds blow chill, 
inaybe, as the crities say, 

acks the tutored artist’s skill— 

ow and then alittle strain, 

yed faultlessly and soft and sweet, 
's up from where he stands out there— 

’ little minstrel in the street. 


ragged little minstrel, why ’ 
t people listen but to hear 
ilse note, ever passing by 
strain that rises soft and clear? 
t Were well with us if we 
in our own way sound the sweet 
itless notes as oftas he— 
tle minstrel in the street. 
—S. E. Kiser. 
— c-~o o 
METAMORPHOSIS. 
Vhite with snow the wayside hedges 
Where the vines were wont to hang 
| their clustered perfumed pledges 
\nd the birds tieir rapture sang. 
iushed the musie of the streams that 
Laughed along the woodland ways; 
‘uished all the happy dreams that 
Haunted us through summer days. 


aty pathways lost or hidden— 
What a strange, new world is this! 
er and bird and brook forbidden, 
Winter metamorphosis! 
‘iulmer joy and winter sorrow, 
te and death, and—then, and then 
some unexpected morrow 
te and spring come back again! 
|)empster Sherman, in Youth’s Compan- 





aides 
« filst assurance on a life of ‘which there 
« legal record was made on the life of 
't Howard for one year, from the third of 
vr, 1697, and it is a singular fact—and 
oded ill for the future of life assurance 
‘payment of the claim was contested, 
(died on the exact anniversary of the 
‘sue of the policy; but Lord Holt, be 
in the case was tried, ruled that the 
of the policy—“ from the day of the 
excluded that day itself, thus advancing 
‘ofthe policy one day beyond the date 
‘eath of the assured, and gave judgment 
‘gly. The underwriter in this case 
‘to have been a merchant, and the policy 
bably obtained for temporary or contin- 
irity. 





J 


or other glands or mucous mem-, 
| ards, declining to take any notice ot his offer, 


i Miscellaneous. 





A Sheet of Gray Note Paper. 
*“ Bess!’ 
‘* Don’t call me ‘ Bess,’ my name is Elizabeth ; 
and, considering the publicity of our surround 
ings, I think it would be more dignified, not to Say 


respectful, for you to address me as Miss Rich- 
ards.” 


* Well, I never! ” ejaculated Mr. Vernon, as he | 


Seated himself at the table and surveyed the 
small, irate person, who was viciously banging 
her typewriter. “ You'll smash your machine, 
Bess—ahem! Miss Richards—if you keep that 
up.” 

The young woman stopped, folded her hands 
and bestowed on Mr. Vernon a withering glance 
from a pair of sapphire blue eyes. 

_ “Can't you see I'm busy? ” she demanded om- 
inously. ‘* You’ve been here once before today. 
What do you want?” 

“ To talk with you,” replied Mr. Vernon, imper- 
turbably. 

“One would think I was here for the sole pur- 
pose of entertaining people,” Miss Richards re- 
plied sarcastically. “I’ve had to settle two ex- 
tremely impertinent men already this morning. I 
beg of you not to make the third.” 

“What dia they say to you?” inguired her 
visitor, in a tone which boded no good for them 
| were they in his vicinity. 

“Oh,” wearily, “‘one dictated two letters, and 
on the strength of it asked me to go out driving 
with him; the other desired my company at 
luncheon.” 

“The scoundrels!’ growled Mr. Vernon sav- 
agely. “Give it up, Bess, and marry me.” 

“T don’t know why it is,” continued Miss Rich- 


“but nine men out of ten, if they bring me one 
dollar’s worth of work, think they may stay and 
bore me for an hour. The tenth always imagines 
I’m hungry or pining for a drive.” 

“‘ T really think this play will net you at least | 
twenty,” interrupted Mr. Vernon in a blended | 


| tone of meekness and mischief, taking a roll of | 


manuscript from his pocket, “ and, according to | 


| your statement, Bess, I’m liable to bore you for | 
| twenty hours. Still, if you prefer the drive or—”’ 


“ Let me see it!” cried Elizabeth eagerly. 


' 
| “* Oh, Dave, is it your new play? ” 


“ Yes,” replied Mr. Vernon, handing her the 
manuscript, * but I really wish, my dear girl, you 
would be more respectful when you address me. 
My name is David, and, in a public place like 


| this ’’—with a comprehensive glance around the 


room, which contained only himself and Miss 


| Richards—* I really think it would be more dig- 


nified for you to say Mr. Vernon.” 

“Oh, bother!’ retorted Elizabeth, making a 
naughty face. After which expressive remark 
she plunged into the manuscript and became 


| utterly oblivious to Mr. Vernon’s presence. 


They had met two years before at Cornell. It 


| was Elizabeth’s first year and David’s last. He 
| had a sister, who was in her class, and the two 
| girls 


became very intimate. Naturally the 
brother came in for his share of attention, and, 
as naturally, he fell a victim to the charms of 
his sister’s friend. 

Before the closeof the year Elizabeth had to 
resign all thoughts of a college education. The 
death of her father and the conditiun of his affairs 
made it necessary for her to assume the support 
of her mother and littie brother. She had made 
herself preficient in stenography before entering 


| Cornell, and, for a time, had acted as her father’s 


secretary. On her return home she devoted six 
weeks to “ getting up her speed,’ and then 
opened an office in a newspaper building on F 
street. 

David Vernon loomed up once more in her 
horizon, about a year after she began her steno- 
graphic career. 


into the firm as junior partner. The young man 
would have preferred a literary career, but the 
opening was sucha good one that he accepted 


it. It also had the advantage of bringing him | 


nearer to Elizabeth. He devoted his evenings to 
the study of literature, however, and already had 
fame as the author of several charming little 
comedies. 


When he learned what Elizabeth was doing, | 


and how hard she had to work, David, with fine 
prospects but smallsalary, asked her to marry 
him, and Elizabeth laughed. 

“I'd spoil your career, Dave,’’ she said, ‘“‘ and 
if that is not a good reason ’—with a glance of 
amusement—* I have a better.” 

* What is it? ’ demanded Mr. Vernon. 

“I don’t love you,” she returned. ‘ Besides, 
you are only twenty-seven, David, and you don’t 
want to burden yourself with a wife for at least 
eight years. I'll be too old, then—thirty—and 
you'll prefer some young girl.” 

I'll dono such thing,” interrupted David ea- 
gerly. “ I've loved you for two years, and I’m 
going to marry you if I have to wait until you're 
torty! There isn’t a reason on earth why you 
ean’t love me,” he added with a touch of indig- 
nation; * I'm good looking, clever— ”’ 

* Oh, Dave!” 


‘+ Well, you're not going to deny it, are you?” | 


‘© T tell you what, Bess, 
Then, how nice for 


demanded he wratfully. 
in five years I shall be rich. 
you to be Mrs. Vernon! ” 

“ What a mercénary wretch you must think 
me! ’ said Elizabeth with a gleam of mischief in 
her eyes. “ Believing me to be adamant where 
your good looks and cleverness are concerned, 
you tempt me with riches. For shame, sir, for 
shame! ” 

But the office door siammed behind him and 
David was gone. After this first interview Mr. 
Vernon was a_ frequent visitor at Elizabeth’s 
home as well as at her office. To this latter 
place, however,.he solemnly averred that he 
“only went on business.” He was in no wise 
discouraged by her refusal of his first offer of 
marriage, and continued to propose to her. And 
Elizabeth continued to refuse. However, she 


derived much comfort from his society, and én | 


| any further discussion of the subject that even- | skin soaked with oil with heavy wooden ham- 


numerous thoughtful,tender little ways he helped 
to brighten her lite. 

“How many copies do you want?” asked 
Elizabeth in her most businesslike manner, 4s 
she laid the roll of manuscript on her desk. 

“* Two,” responded Mr. Vernon promptly, and 


| then added mischievously, “that is, unless you | 


want an extra copy for yourself. Maybe when 
I’m dead and gone, Elizabeth, it will comfort you 
to pore over these evidences of the genius your 
criticism has fostered.” 


*“* More like you will lose your copies and want | 
to borrow mine,” said Elizabeth in the tone of | 


one having experience. Mr. Vernon regarded 
her mournfully ‘“ There isu’t an ounce of senti- 
ment in you,” he remarked. 
“Thank heaven, there isn’t,” 
Richards fervently. ‘‘ You may not realize it, 
but sentiment is a dangerous trait for a woman 
in my position. Now,” 
she saw the look of disgust creeping over David’s 
| smooth-shaven face, “now, if I’d been senti- 


mental, Dave, I would duubtless have been | 
married and divorced several times in the last | 


two years.” 


“IT wish to goodness you'd quit this place,” | 
growled David, gazing at her anxiously. ‘ You | 


grow more cynical and flippant every day.”’ 
“Who'd decipher your miserable chirography 
| i LT did? ’? demand she arehly. 


“ We could have a machine at home,” he sug: | 


| gested eagerly. 

Miss Richards laughed. 
| prospect!” she cried gaily. “ All your other 
| suggestions have failed to appeal to me, but this 
one 1sso brilliant, Dave, I shall really have to 
| consider it! * 

| Once again thedoor banged violently and the 
| small mistress of the establishment found her- 
| self alone.‘ Never mind, he will be up to the 
| house tonight,” she thought philosophically as 
| she went back to her machine. 

The day following the. stenographic office of 
Miss Richards was a very busy place. Work had 
| come in, as was often the case, with a rush, and 
| Elizabeth had to engage another stenographer to 
| assist her. Toward the close of the day, how- 

ever, she found time to begin David’s play. As | 
he proceeded with it her interest grew apace. 
“ Itis his best effort,’ she Kept repeating to her- | 
| self exultingly, while her fingers flew swiftly over | 
the keys, “and it must succeed!” | 
| She had just finished the first act when her 
| eyes fell upon a tiny sheet of notepaper which 
| had doubtless slipped between the leaves of the 
| manuscript by accident, and the following ina 
dainty hand gréeted her: f 
| My Dearest Boy—I am so sorry not to have 
| seen you Friday night—and so glad that you have 
| gotten over being cross with me. Do come Sun- 





His uncle was a well-known | 
Washington lawyer, and he offered to take David | 


replied Miss | 


she added teasingly, as | 


“ What a tempting | 





| aay, and we'll bury the hatehet for good. It was offered. Life was much pleasanter when Phil 
| alla mistake, dear, but you must admit I had |.stayed at home and helped enact domestic 


| Cause to act as | did—you were seen with her so | dramas in the wrecks of two old schooners, 


| much, Rvutu. 
Elizabeth put her hand to her head in a dazed 
fashion. So Dave was like all the rest. 
; Whom she had believed to be all her own! And 
another girl was complaining of his attentions to 
her—Elizabeth! Well, the other girl would have 
| no further occasion to complain so far as she was 
concerned! 
| When Mr. Vernon called the next day, Miss 
| Richards was taking a specch for Senator Smith. 
|. The learned legislator was tramping up and down 
| the little office, talking, it seemed to David, at 
| the rate of three hundred words a minute, and 
gesticulating fiercely. Elizabeth looked up from 
| her notebook and pointed to a roll of papers on 
| herdesk. David helped himSelf and went out 
| That night when he called at the house Mrs. 
Richards informed him that Be-s had a headache 
and asked to be excused. He thought nothing of 
| this, but when two or three days had gone by and 
he failed to get speech with her, David began to 
| feel both indignant and worried. 
| “Either Bess is working herself to death or 
| She’s out with me about something,” he thought, 
as he straightened his cravat, preparatory to 
making another call on the obdurate damsel. 

It was a little early for his visit,so David de 
cided to glance over the manuscript he had ob. 
tained from Elizabeth. There was an interroga- 
tion point on the sixth page of her copy. As this 
was her method of calling attention to something 
that was not clear in his language or chirography, 
he began turning over the original to find the 
| Page and make comparison. In doing this he 
| Came across the little scented sheet of gray note 
| “a. and gave vent to a iow whistle as he read 





“ This accounts for Bess’s behavior,” he said 
aloud; ** but who in the name of all that’s myste- 
| rious is Ruth, and how came that letter in my 
| manuscript? ” 

A moment later there was a knock at the door, 
and Charlie Thurston came in. Mr. Thurston 
was dramatic editor for one of the daily papers, 
and boarded in the same house with David. 


“1 want that play of yours, Dave,” he said 
hastily. “ Goodwin has promised to look it over 
tonight. If he takes it, your fortune is made.” 

‘“‘ Let us hope he will take it, then,” said Dave, 
| handing him the manuscript., As he did so, the 
| little sheet of gray paper fluttered to the floor. 
| Charlie picked it up. ** Where on earth did this 
| come from?” he demanded in astonishment. 
| “T’ve been asking myself the same question 
| for the last ten minutes,” replied Dave, laughing. 
| “Some persou or persons unknown put it be- 
| tween the leaves of my play.” 
| The puzzled look on Charlie Thurston’s face gave 

way toasmile. “I had it on my desk the night I 
sat up reading your confounded stuff, and it must 
have slipped in somehow. By the way, old man,” 
| he added after a little pause, “ you must congrat- 
| ulate me. Ruth and I are to be married next 
| month.” 
| ‘*Miss Gilmore?” asked Dave in a surprised 
| tone. “So her name is Ruth, is it? Well, 
| Charlie, here’s my hand. You always were a 
| ucky fellow.” 


A half hour later David was standing on Mrs. 
| Richards’ steps. The door was unlocked and he 
| wentin. He feared Bess might send word she 
| was not at home if he rang the bell. 
| os They are awfully careless about that door” he 
| said under his breath as he pushed the parlor 

portieres aside. The room was dark and deserted 
| and the housebreaker proceeded on his way to 
| the library. In the soft light of the red lamp he 
| Sawa little figure curled up on the lounge by the 
| window. 

“You didn't stay very long, mother,” said a 
familiar voice. 

** No, I thought you’d be lonesome,’ responded 
| Mr. Vernon promptly. 

Elizabeth sprang to her feet. 
David? ” she said ungraciously. 

“ Yes, it’s me,” returned Mr. Vernon forcibly if 
ungrammatically. “ I can’t say, Bess, that you 
seemed overjoyed because of my arrival.” 

“TI don’t like people creeping in on me una- 
wares,” replied Miss Richards crossly. 

“Then people shouldn’t refuse to see their 
friends,’”’ Dave retorted coolly. 

There was an awkward silence. David finally 
got up and pushed his chair nearer Elizabeth’s 
lounge. ‘Goodwin has agreed to examine my 
play,’’ he remarked. ‘‘ Charlie Thurston—you’ve 
met Charlie—asked him todo it. Thurston sat 
up the other night until the ‘wee sma’ hours’ 
perusing it, and he says he’s certain Goodwin will 
take it.” 

* Tam sure I hope you will be successful,’ was 
Miss Richards’ polite rejoinder. 

David eyed her mischievously. ‘“ By the way, 
Bess, did you ever meet Ruch Gilmore?” he in- 
quired innocently. 

The color flamed into her face. 
you ask?”’ 

** Nothing, only she’s just promised to marry 
Charlie, and I wondered if you Knew her.” 

A long silence followed this interesting news 
item. Then Dave left his chair and seated him- 
self on the sofa. 

‘Say you ’re ashamed of yourself, Bess,’’ he 
whispered, as he slipped his arm around her 
waist. 

“To am dreadfully ashamed,” she answered 
softly. And Dave looking into her eyes saw 
something that he had never seen there before. 





“Oh, it is you, 


“No, why do 


' 


| 


Dave, 


| 
j 
i 





| Seizing an oar, he attempted to draw the box 
| into shallower water. 
| barely long enough. 


| play in the woods tomorrow.’’—Woman’s Jour- 
| nal. 


| ginner”’: 


“But this doesn't mean that I am going to | 


marry you now,” said Elizabeth a few moments 
later. 


* You must remember that I have respon- | 


sibilities, David, and you may have to wait for me | 


as long as Jacob did for Rachel.” 

*T'lldono such thing,” replied Mr. Vernon, 
with emphasis. * I'll give you just six months to 
settle your important business matters, so you 
had better get accustomed to the idea.” 

Elizabeth shook her head. ‘ We’ll decide that 
later,” she said smiling, and Dave, who loved 
her proud, independent ways, wisely forebore 


| ing. 

= 1 reckon I’ve proposed to you seventy times 
seven,” he remarked later as he was bidding her 
good-night, ‘‘ but you haven’t told me yet, Bess, 
what induced you to even agtee to accept me in 
the far-off future.” 

Elizabeth langhed mischievously. “ It was 
' your suggestion that I would continue to pound 
my typewriter as Mrs. Vernon,” she replied, 
saucily. ‘‘ Really, Dave, dear, no girlin my pro- 
fession could withstand an offer so tempting as 
that!” 

This time David didn’t slam the door: he kissed 
| Elizabeth instead.—Emily Idah Farnum, in 
| Short Stories. 


Douth’s Department. 








CHILD MEMORIES. 


Just two little pattering feet, 
Just two big, bright blue eyes; 
And a smile like the April sunshine, 
Chasing the clouds from the skies. 


Just a little warm hand in mine, 

| Just a sweet little mouth to kiss; 
Just a sound of merriest laughter, 

j And a cup running over with bliss. 

Just two little shoes in a drawer, 

Laid by with reverent care; 

Just a faded oid childish portrait, 


And alock of golden hair. 


Just a few broken toys in a cupboard, 
Just a dollie all tattered,and torn,— 

But a stab through my heart when I see them, 
And a pain too deep to be borne. 


Just two little feet run on before, 
Swift to the happy home; 

| Just a child on the threshold waiting, 

And calling to “ mother ” to come. 





| Just a dream of joyous meeting, 
And an eager “ welcome home ” ; 

| Just two little outstretched arms, 

And a glad cry: ‘‘ Mother is come! ” 

—M. R. L., in Good Words. 
- o->>-- 


The Box of Knives. 








Margery ‘as sitting on the beach at the door) 


of her play-huuse, holding in her lap a wooden 
box of rusty knives. Sbe was watching Philip, 
her twin and only playmate, sail gayly away with 
Joe Brackett in his dingy little fishing dory. Mar- 
gery abhorred fishing, and it was a sore subject 
with her that Philip should leave her to play all 
alone and go off with Joe whenever a chance 


| of imitation known to commerce. 
| prepared from the skin of the doe, the cheaper 


— lay on the shore just out of reach of the 
e. 

The Carrie was Margery’s especial property. 
She kept her house and brought up her family in 
the cabin, while the ruins of the forecastle 
afforded an excellent school for her eldest 
daughters. Phil’s schooner, formerly the peace. 
ful Belinda J. Hardy, rechristened Red Rover, 
was by turns a piratical craft and an Indian war 
canoe. In either capacity, the dauntless crew, 


led by Captain Philip, often boarded the defence- 





less Carrie, and many were the victims of the | 


cu lass or tomahawk. 
The frequency of these massacres was another 


| decided upon for action, when the officer of each 


sore point with Margery. Phil was becoming | 


more and more bloodthirsty, and sometimes for 


| them. Accustomed to regard the rare bark of 


days together would not “play nicely.” The | 


trouble dated from the finding of an old box of 
knives in the hold of the Belinda. Previous to 
this discovery, Philip had been either a law- 
abiding merchant who brought Margery won- 
drous things from foreign ports, or a rich gentle. 
man cruising in his luxurious yacht. Now, how- 
ever, his sole business was to hoist a black flag, 
arm himself to the teeth, and carry terror into all 
quarters. Clearly, it was the knives that had 
changed his character and destroyed his sister’s 
peace and happiness. 

Margery, tried past endurance, was now deter- 
mined to put an end to her troubles by removing 


the cause. As soonas Joe’s dory had rounded*! 


the point, she ran out on the float and deliber- 
ately dropp°d the box and its hated contents into 
deep water. 

The family in the Carrie spent a day of undis- 
turbed tranquillity, which Margery assured them 
was onlythe beginning of a reign of calm and 
quietness. But she had not counted on the anger 
of Philip. She expected he would be displeased 
at first, but supposed she could easily persuade 
him to return to his former peaceful occupations. 
Not so. 

“ T can’t find my knives,” said Philip, ruefully, 
early the next morning. Margery pretended not 
to hear, and her brother’s suspicions were in- 
stantly aroused. : 

“* Where are they?”’ he demanded, and receiv- 
ing no reply, leaped down into the Carrie's cabin, 
and began to turn Margery’s whole house upside 
down in his eager search for his lost treasures. 

“They aren’t here, they aren't here!” cried 
Margery, grasping her favorite doll, Dorothea, 
with one hand and her best cup and saucer in. 
the other, to save them from the general destruc- 
tion. 

“Tell me where they are, then,” and Philip 
paused to glare at his sister over a heap of dolls’ 
clothing he had just rummaged out of a locker. 

“T drowned them, Phil,’’ confessed Margery. 
“TI thought you would play nicely with me the 
way you used to if the knives were gone.” 

“ You’re a wicked girl to throw away my 
things,” blazed Philip, now thoroughly enraged. 
‘* I shan’t play with you at all, ever; I’ll buy a lot 
more Knives, and come and cut Dorothea’s curls 
all off, and yours, too. With this threat he 
jumped down on to the beach, ran a short dis- 
tance up the shore, and disappeared into the 
woods. 

Margery stared blankly after him, too crushed 
even to cry. She kissed Dorothea fondly, and 
smoothed the menaced curls. The little girl had 
not the heart to play, but spent the morning set- 
ting her house to rights, and anxiously awaiting 
Philip's return. 

It was late in the afternoon when he came 
back; to Margery’s relief empty handed. He 
passeG the Carrie without so much as a glance 
at his sister, and, walking to the end of the float, 
sat down. The tide, almost at its height. was 
bringing in dozens of little fish, and Philip bent 
down to watchthem. Presently his eyes fell on 
his precious knife-box lying on the pebbly 
bottom. 

“Hurrah! I’ve found my box, Miss Smart- 
ness,” he called mockingly. ‘“I’llhave it up in 
two seconds, and then look out for yourself.” 


The oar was heavy and | 
Philip was obliged to reach 
far Over and use both hands. Margery, fearful 
for his safety, tiptoed breathlessly towards him. 


+ but the inflowing tide speedily transforms them 





A big wave was coming. In speechless terror 
Margery saw the float rise, plunge downward, 
and send her beloved twin head first into the | 
water. | 

No one else was near, and Margery dared not 
run for help. Dashing cut on the float, she lay | 
down and held out an oar just as Philip was 
coming sputtering to the surface. Fortunately, 
the oar was within reach, and Philsoon stood on 
dry land’ 

Overcome by remorse, Margery sobbed out her 
repentance all the way up 40 the house. | 
ask Joe todive for the Knives,’ she said fling- | 
ing her arms around her brother's neck, wet as 
he was. “ And you shall sealp Dorothea as 
many times as you like.” 

But Phil’s ducking had quenched his thirst for 
bloodshed. ‘* I’m tired of being a pirate,” he | 
said, withthe air of one weary of thesea. ‘* Let's 





Hotes and Nueries. 
REAL AND IMITATION CHAMOIS SKIN.—“ Be 
From a report which the American 
Druggist summarizes, it appears that very little 
of the so-called chamois skin which is marketed 
is genuine. The real article comes from an ani- 
mal found only in the Alps. There are two kinds 
The best is 


grades from the flesh side of the split sheepskin. 
The grain of the skin is first removed by scraping 
with a round knife or pumice stone. The skins 
are then put into a bath of bran liquor, 
wrung out, dried, again soaked in water, 
and then fish oil is forced into the grain 
of the skin by beating several layers of the 


| that more general planting of forage crops 
«py | for winter feeding of animals is emphati- 


| ployed in 
| relative hardiness and yield. 
| that the cost of making a ton of hay from 





mers. This process isrepeated several cimes, the 
skins are then suspended on hooks in a warm 
room until a slight fermentation takes place, 
which dilates the pores and promotes the incor- 
poration of the oil. The skins are then scraped 
and freed from excess of oil by treatment with 
weak potash lye, washed in an infusion of oak 
bark to give them a buff color, dried, smoothed, 


| and made supple by passing between iron rollers. 





| York, but apply wholly to the German-American 


After sorting, both as to quality and size, the 
skins are put up in packages of thirty, each 
package being called a ‘‘ kip.””’. The skins vary 
from six by eight inches to tweuty by thirty-three 
inches in size. There seems to be no practical 
difference between the true skin of the chamois 
and the imitation, which is the commercial article 
but there is some difference in the textire which 
enables an expert to distingush between the two. 

YIDpDISH.—" RK. W. CC.” writes: “ Whatis Yid- 
dish?” ‘* Yiddish’? is aterm used to designate 
a language which is spoken at the present 
moment by some millions of people. Strictly 
speaking, Yiddishis not a language, nor a dia- 
lect, but a jargon,—the jargon used by the Judeo- 
German communities dwelling chiefly in Ger- 
many and Russia, and by the immigrants coming 
from these countries to the United States. Yid- 
dish owes its existerce to the persecution to 
which the Jews were subjected in Germany at 
the time of the Reformation. Its essential basis 
is High German, with an admixture of Hebraic 
and Slavic elements. 

HoOMESICKNESS IN THE PHILIPPINES.— 
* Young Scldier ’: It is said by medical men in 
Manila that a considerable amount of the break- 
ing down in health among American residents of 
the Philippine Islands is due to their nostalgia. 
The newspapers of Manila are urging the Philip- 
pine commission to make an appropriation for a 
daily cable-news service from the United States 
thus bringing Americans there into closer touch 
with their home life. 

Historical. 

—tThe familiar American colloquialisms,‘‘ Yan- 
kee Dutchman” and ‘ Pennsylvania Dutch,’ 
have no allusion to the Dutch proper of New 





stock of Pennsylvania and the neighboring 
States. 

—~—General Braddock was buried in the forest, 
Washington reading the funeral services over his 
grave, while wagons were rolled over the fresh 
mould lest his remains should be found and dese- 
crated. Twenty years later, when the wilderness 
had given way to civilization, his bones, recog- 
nized by the articles buried with him, were acci- 


| blooded 


} 





| ejectment of the Acadians. 


| ing symptoms. 


dentally unearthed by a farmer’s Spade, and 
founda strange and discreditable resting-place 
Ina glass case at a local museum. 

——It was the middle of July, 1755, when Law- 
renee and Winslow commenced the final step 
which has made such a harrowing picture for the 
somewhat ill-instructed sympathies of half a 
dozen generations of Britons and Americans, the 
fhe British troops 
were divided into four or five bodies and marched 
through the province to the chief centres of 
civilization, which were mostly on the western 
shore. The object in hand was kept a secret 
from all but the leading British officers. Winslow 
had command at Grand Pre. Sept. 5 was the day 


district was to summon all its able-bodied men to 
come and hear the intentions of the king towards 


the British Government as. worse than its stili 
rarer bite, they came in a large proportion 
of their strength and without a thought of 
the trap that was being laid for them. The 
parish church, in most cases, was the appointed 
rendezvous, and there the king's orders were 
read aloud to them by the officer in command. 
These were w the effect that all such Acadians 
as had not already taken the oath were to be 
shipped out of the country with their families; 
that their lands and stock, which at any time 
until now they could have saved by an oath of 
allegiance to a king “‘ who had treated them with 
greater indulgence than any of his subjects in any 
Part of Nis dominions,” were forfeited to the 
Crown. Their money, only, and such household 
goods as there might be room for-in the ships, 
they were allowed to take. All the women and 
children who so desirea could go, and every care 
was made to keep together not only families, but, 
80 far as possible, neighbors. The hapless emi- 
grants were distributed throughout the English 
colonies. 


Popular Science. 
—-From photographs and measurements of a 
waterspout Professor Bigelow estimates the ro 
tation at the surface of the sea as 354 miles per 
hour, which would be nearly six miles a minute. 
—In the gulf of Mexico there is an island 


where the beaches change color twice daily with 
the tides. When uncovered the sands are purple, 





to gold. 

—tThe heights of appearance and disappear- 
ance of eight meteors were measured last Au- 
gust at two French observatories, the highest 
record being seventy-four miles and lewest ten 
miles. 

——Our common schools should teach the sim 
ple fact that a 7}-foot drive wheel, running at sixty 
miles per hour, makes 110 feet a second; at forty 
miles, seventy-seven feet. It takes several sec- 
onds to cross a railway track. 

——tThe pyramids of Egypt are not all of the 
same size, nor are they made of stones of the 
same size. The great pyramid of Cheops, tha 
largest, is now 755 feet square and 451 feet high; 
when complete it was 785 feet square and 481 fe 
high. Itis estimated that when complete it co 
tained 85,000,000 cubic feet of stone. The steps 
are about four feet high. 

San ama - 
Potato Scab--Black Leg. 

On the general supposition that an acid 
soil would prevent or limit the spread of the 
potato scab, the experiment was tried at the 
New York Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Geneva last year of plowing under a crop 
of green rye, as it was supposed that this 
would produce acertain amount of acidity 











in the soil. The test was made on 
soil that had been overrun with the 
scab so that most of the potatoes | 


were unmerchantable. The results of the | 
experiment rather proved that the notion | 
widespread among farmers that plowing 
green rye under would prevent the scab | 
was unfounded on any facts. The pota- | 


| toes raised where the green rye was plowed 


under were injured by the scab more, and | 
the yield was smaller than on an adjoining 
plot. Likewise potatoes treated with corro- 
sive sublimate for the scab showed no im- 
provement. The only method to control the | 
scab is to plant the potatoes on soil not 
affected by the disease, and select seed pota- | 
toes that are free from the bacteria. 

Experiments at the Tennessee Agricult- 
ural Station have yielded such good results 


eally recommended for up-to-date farmers. 
A great variety of cereal plants was em- 
the experiments to test their 
It was found 


winter cereal plants and legumes varied 


| from $4.75 with wheat to $10.65 with oats | 
| and vetch. 


A ton of barley hay contains 
twice as many pounds of digestible protein 
as a ton of timothy hay, anda ton of vetch 
twice as many pounds as a ton of clover | 
hay, and consequently these plants are 
recommended to take the place of clover and | 
timothy where these do not do well. 

The so-called disease of animals known | 
as black-leg, or sympathetic anthrax, is 
claimed by the Kansas Agricultural Col- | 
lege experiment directors as not conta- 
gious, and the meat of animals having it 
can be eaten without injury, but it does 
not make a good article of food. It is a 
stationary, infectious disease that will stay 
and spread in the same sheds, stables and 
fields. It thrives best in low, black soils 
and river-bottom lands,and it ‘1s most | 
prevalent in spring, summer and autumn. 
No breed of cattle is exempt from it, but | 
it shows a preference to the high-bred, | 
stock. Thin-skinned animals in | 
healthy condition are especially liable to it | 
in the early spring. Sudden loss of appe- | 
tite, suspended rumination and general re- 
pression and high temperature are the lead- 
Native cattle are not so sus- | 
ceptible to it. Blooded and thin-skinned | 
animals should not be pastured or turned 
loose in low, wet lands, nor where the dis- | 


' ease is known to have occurred before. If | 





affected they need prompt treatment by an | 
experienced veterinary. | 

New York. PROF. S. 

ae 
MarketingGarden Truck. 

We have many times seen advice much | 
like the following, which we find in a late | 
issue of the Baltimore American: ‘‘ When 
delivering truck tothe city aim to bring | 
back a return load of manure, lime, ashes or 
street dirt.”’ Evidently the writer of the 
above rever visited the markets of some of 
our Northern cities. The gardener who 
brought a load of vegetables or fruit to Bos- 
ton in &,manure wagon would have but 
little chance to take any load out but the 
one he brought in, which he could not sell, 
unless it might be some vegetables in bar- 
rels, and they would sell chéap, while he 
would as soon think of taking out’ manure 
in the family buggy, as in the nicely painted 
and varnished wagon in which he comes to 
market. And usually the empty bushel 
boxes fillthe wagon as full going home as it 
was when coming in. P 

—The rotaticn of a water spout at the surface 
of the sea*has been estimated by Professor Bige- 
low as 354 miles per hour, or nearly six miles a 
minute. 

—A A new analysis of the water of the famous 
lake supposed to cover the site of the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah has recently been made by 
Mr. C. Ainsworth Mitchell in England. He finds 
that the amount of saline matter in solution in 
the water, instead of being more than forty-six 
per cent., as estimated by Lavoisier, is only be-. 
tween twenty-four and twenty-five per cent.- The: 
percentage of common salt is 8.52, as against 2.8 
in ordinary sea water. While in ocean water 
there is seven times as much common salt as 


N. Dory. | 








—— 


magnesium chloride, in Dead Sea water they 
are about equal in quantity. A gallon of distilled 
water weighs ten pounds, a gallon of ocean water 
10} pounds, and a gallon cf Dead Sea water 
twelve pounds. 

——M. Metchnikoff ascribes this toa bacillu 
that consumes the coloring substance; he names 
it the pigmetophagus. Low Vitality from any 
cause favors its multiplication. 

——Experiment at San Francisco harbor with 
variously colored lights are reported as showing 
that green is the most penetrating color. This is 
remarkable, seeing that the jong red waves are 
those that penetrate the mists of sunset, color- 
ing the setting sun. 
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- ene — 4070 Dress Sleeves 
13 to 16 Years. Small, Medium, Large 


Misses’ * Gibson” Shirtwaist. No. 4066. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 

The lining fits snugly and smoothly, but extends to 
the waistline only. The waist proper is laid in [deep 
plaits over the shoulders that extend to the waist- 
line at the back and front, and are stitched -to yoke 
depth with corticelli silk to give the effect of pointed 
Straps. At the centre-front is the regulation box 
plait, through which buttonholes are worked. The 
sleeves are in bishop style, with the season’s deep 
cuffs that are buttoned up at the inside. At the neck 
is a neck-band over which the regulation stock, or a 
linen collar, may be worn. 

To cut this waist for a miss of fourteen years of age, 
4 yards of material 21 inches wide, 33 yards 27 inches 
wide, 33 yards 32 inches wide, or 2 yards 44 inches will 
be required. 

The pattern, 4066, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 


Woman's Piain and Fancy Dress Sleeve. 
Ne. 4070. 

The coat sleeve is cut in regulation lines, with the 
desirable narrow under portion and slight fullness in 
the upper portion at the elbow. The bishop, or full 
sleeve, has but one seam, and is gathered at both 
upper and lower edges, where either the straight or 
pointed cuff,that is cut in the shapeand width de 
manded by fashion, may be used. When desired, the 
fitted or coat sleeve can be made to serve as a foun- 
dation for the full model, but the latter is complete 
without, and is preferable unlined in all washable 
stuffs. 

To cut the plain sleeve in the medium size, 14 yards 
of material 21, 27or 32. nches wide,§ yard 44or50 
inches wide will be required ; to cut the full sleeve 13 
yards 24 or 27 inches wide, l yard 32 inches wide, or § 
yard 44 inches wide with j yard 18 inches wide for 
cuffs when contrasting material is used. 

The pattern, 4070, is cut in three sizes, small, me- 
dium and large, corresponding to 32,36 and 4@inch 
bust measure. 





4069 Seven-Gored 
Flare Skirt 


2 to 3 waist. 
No. 4068. 


Girl’s Dress 


4068 
4to 10 years, 

Chiid’s Dress. 

The body portion is made with a fitted lining, that 


is omitted when washable fabrics are used. The 
front of the yoke is laid in fine tucks, then allowed to 
fall free and form the full front, but the back portion 
extends to the edge of the waist only. Both fronts 
and backs are laid in box plaits,and the fronts are 
arranged to give a tapering effect at the same time 
that they open to reveal the V-shaped soft front. The 
sleeves are puffed at shoulders and at elbows, but 


| tueked between, and are held by pointed cuffs at the 


wrists. The rounded neck is finished with an oddly 
shaped bertha collar,and at the neck is a standing 
collar. The skirt is laid in box plaits, that flare as 
they approach the lower edge, and is seamed to the 


| waist.a belt or band of embroidery concealing the 


seam. 
To cut this dress for achild eight years of age 4} 
yards of materia! 27 inches wide, 4} yards 32 inches 
wide or 3 yards 44 inches wide will be required. 
The pattern, 4068, is cut in sizes for children of 4,6, 


| Sand 10 years of age. 


Seven-Gored Flare Skirt. No. 
1069. 
Perforated for Dip in Front. 

The seven-gored skirt possesses certain advantages 
that are unknown to any other sort. It can be cut 
from narrow material without piecing. Its many 
vertical lines give a slender effect to the figure, and 
tend to reduce apparent size. This admirable model 
is shaped in the latest style, and gives just the effect 
required by fashion. The original is made of iron 
canvas in napoleon blue,and is trimmed with bias 
folds headed with black and white braid, the seams 


Woman's 


| stitched with corticelli silk, but all dress and skirt 


materials are appropriate. 

The skirt is cut inseven gores thatare curved to fit 
the figure at the upper portion, and to produce the 
fashionable fiare at the lower portion. The fullness 


| at the back is laid in flat inverted plaits, and the front 
| ean be shaped for the dip or round waist, as pre- 
| ferred. 


To cut this skirt in the medium size, 83 yards of 
material 21 inches wide, &} yards 27 inches wide, 6% 
yards 32 inches wide or 5 yards 44 inches wide will 
be required. 

The pattern, 4069, is cut in sizes for a 22, 25, 26, 28, 30 
32 and 34-inch waist measure. 





4067 Fancy Waist 
32 to 40 bust 
Woman’s Fancy Waist. No. 40572. 
The lining is snugly fitted and closes at the centre 


4071 


Eton Jacket 
32 to 42 bust. 


| frontand on it are arranged the various parts of the 
| waist.; Both front and back are laid vertical plaits 


that are stitched with corticeli silk near their edges, 
and arranged to give a tapering effect. The closing is 
effected invisibly beneath the inner plait on the left 
front. Puinted tabs are attached beneath the edges of 
both inner tucks. and are held in place by small silk 
buttons. The sleeves show one of the latest designs, 
and are tucked to give a snug upper portion, while 
they fall free and form puffs at the elbows, with deep- 
pointed cuffs below. At the neck is a stock that 
matches, the yoke and closes with it at the left 
shoulder seam, , 

To cut this waist in the medium size 4 yards, of ma- 
terial 21 inches wide, 33 yards 27 inches wide, or 2 yards 
4# inches wide will be required. With 1 yard of all- 
over lace for yoke, collar and cuffs. 
| The pattern, 4067, is cut in the sizes for a 52, 34, 36, 
38 and 40-Inch bust measure. 

Woman's Eton Jacket. Neo. 4071. 
To be Made With or Without the Square Collar. 

The back is seamless and fits with perfect smooth- 
ness. The fronts are pointed and extend slightly 
below the waist line. At the neck is a square collar 
that adds greatly to the effect, but which can be 
omitted when a plain finlsh is preferred, or it is de- 
sirable to reduce either weight or warmth. The 
sleeves are in coat style, slightly flaring at the wrists. 

To cut this jacket in the medium size 4 yards of ma- 
terial 21 inches wide, 3g yards 27 inches wide, lj 
yards 44 inches wide, or 1j yards 50 inches wide will 
be required, with j yard less in any width when collar 
is omitted. 

The pattern, 4071, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. 





HOME DRESSMAKING. = 

ECIAL PATTERNS—For pattern :!lus- 
trated on this page, send 10 cents (coin or post- 
age stamp), state number, shown on cut, and 
- a wan and write your name and address 
distinctly. 


Mail orders filled promptly. Addrese 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Hecke. Mass. 


































THE NOTED CALIFORNIA SIRE, GUY WILKES, 2.15 1-4. 





The Horse. 


Guy Wilkes (2.15 1-4). 

Guy Wilkes, whose likeness above was re- 
produced from a life photograph, was a 
dark bay stallion, about 15.3 hands high. 
He had a brainy, sensible head and 
an expression of countenance _ that, 
to an experienced horseman, was in- 
dicative of both courage and a iarge 
amount of horse sense. His barrel was 
deep, back short and strong, hips smoothly 
turned, his quarters heavily muscled, and 
his hind legs noticeably straizht. Taken all 
in all he was a grand model of a trotting 
stallion. 

He was bred by William Dunn of Cincin- 
nati, O., and foaled in 1879. His sire was 
George Wilkes (2.22). His dam was Lady 
Bunker, by Herr’s Mambrino Patchen. 
Lady Bunker is also the dam of El Mahd 

- (2.254), and produced four sons that have 
sired standard speed. 

The second dam of Guy Wilkes was Lady 
Dunn, by Seely’s American Star, and she 
also produced the trotter Joe Bunker 
(2.193). The latter was got by George 
Wilkes. The third dam of Guy Wilkes was 
known as the Capt. Roberts mare. She en- 
joyed the reputation of being the fastest 
trotter to be found in the section where she 
was owned, but her pedigree was never 
made public. 

Guy Wilkes was bought before reaching 
maturity by the late William Corbitt, and 
taken to his San Mateo trotting breeding es- 
tablishment, near San Francisco, Cal. Mr. 
Corbitt was so fortunate as to secure the ser- 
vices of that very capable and industrious 
reinsman, John Goldsmith, a born horseman 
who had received an excellent schooling. 
Mr. Corbitt bought Guy Wilkes for stock 
purposes and kept him in the stud for a 
while every season that he owned the.horse. 
Goldsmith developed his speed, however, 
and began racing the horse in 1884 when five 
years old. His first race was at San Francisco, 
Cal., Aug. 6, 1884. The first heat was won 
by Blanche in 2.254, but Guy Wilkes took 
the next three in 2.244, 2.249, 2.214. He 
started in nine races that season and won 
first money in allof them, losing but two 
heats in the nine races. He closed the sea- 
son with a record of 2.19} made in the last 
heat of the last race that he trotted that 


year. 
. After making a season in the stud in 1885 
Guy Wilkes was raced again. He was in 
better company that year than in 1884, and 
won first money in but three races out 
of the eight in which he started. Arab 
(2.15) beat him twice, but he beat Arab 
once, and made him trot two consecu- 
tive heats in 2.17} to win inthe last race 
of that season. Nelly A. (2.175) beat Guy 
Wilkes three times early in the season, but 
he defeated her in the last race that they 
met, although she got the first heat of it in 
2.173. He lowered his record that season to 


2.18. 
After making a season in the stud again 


in 1886, Guy Wilkes was fitted for campaign- 
ing, and began racing at Santa Rosa, Aug. 
21. Inthis race he met Adair and Anteeo. 
Adair won the first heat in 2.20, but 
Guy Wilkes took the next three in 
2.224, 2.193, 2.154. He started eight 
times that season, and won seven first 
moneys. The horse that defeated him was 
Harry Wilkes (2.135). He was not raced in 
1887, and was started but twice in 1888. He 
defeate:l Stamboul (2.074) and Woodnut 
(2.164) at Oakland, Cal., Aug. 27, 1888, in a 
five-heat race, and two weeks later was 
beaten by Woodnut in another five-heat 
race at Sacramento, Cal., Sept. 8, 1888. He 
was never started after the defeat by Wood- 


nut. 
During a visit to California in the winter 


of 1886 or 1887, trainer James Golden saw 
Guy Wilkes and liked him so well that after 
reaching home he decided to buy the horse 
if he could do so at a reasonable price. Mr 
Golden attended the Goldsmith sale of trot- 
ting stock in New York in 1887 for the 
purpose of interviewing trainer John 
Goldsmith, and learning if it were proba- 
ble that Mr. Corbitt would sell Guy Wilkes 
for $30,000. Mr. Goldsmith informed him 
that $40,000 would not tempt Mr. Corbitt to 
part with the horse, and also stated that he 
(Goldsmith) considered him the greatest 
tting stallion living. 

After Mr. Corbitt’s death the San Mateo 
horses were brought East and disposed of 
at public sale. This was in February, 1897. 
Mr. W. J. White, proprietor of Two-Min- 
ute Stock Farm, Cleveland, O., bought Guy 
Wilkes for $5000. Hon. F. C. Sayles 
of Pawtucket, R. I., was the contending 
bidder and bought Sable Wilkes (3) (2.18) 
at that sale for $1900. Guy Wilkes was kept 
at Two Minute Stock Farm until his death, 
which occurred about the middle of Septem- 
ber, 1900. 

The total number of the get of Guy 
Wilkes that have made records of 2.30 or 
better is seventy-six, and sixty-six of them 
are trotters. Three trotters and two pacers 
by him entered the list last season. There 
are nineteen of his get in the 2.15 list, and 
four of them are credited with records below 
2.10, viz., Fred Kohl (2.07%), Hulda (2.084), 
Seymour Wilkes (2.084) and Lesa Wilkes 
(2.09). The others that have made records 
better than 2.12 are Dollade Wilkes (2.10}), 
Muta Wilkes (2.11), Rupee (2.11), Hazel 
Wilkes (2.113), Alannah (2.113) and Regal 
Wilkes (2.113). Our books show that twenty- 
eight of the sons of Guy Wilkes have already 
sired 2.30 speed, and his daughters have pro- 
duced twenty-five standard performers, 
twenty-three of which are trotters. His 
daughters have also produced six stallions 
that have already sired 2.30 speed. The like- 
ness fromwhich that represented on our first 
page was reproduced originally appeared in 
the Sunset Magazine. 





General Notes. 

New men are evidently becoming inter- 
ested in trotting stock. It is announced 
that George R. Woodin, Boston, has been 
down in Kentucky recently and picked up 
two or three trotters that he intends to have 
campaigned. One is a three-year-old sister 
to Country Jay (2.10}). 

Anitem has been going the rounds of the 
press to the effect that Prelacy, dam of Prel- 
atess (2) (2.154), had lost her foal by 
Ponce de Leon (2.13). As stated in the 
BREEDER last week, she foaled a few days 
ago a very handsome filly by Ponce de Leon. 
The youngster is alive and thriving. 


It will be a great honor for honest Tom 
Marsh to win the M. and M. stake again this 
season. There are few more likely candidates 
now in sight for that rich event than Jun- 
torio, that trainer Marsh, representing Mr. 
Lawson, lately bought from Mr. Hanscome, 
representing Hon. Frank Jones. 


John D. Moore, the circuit secretary, 
states that the fair dates fixed this year for 
the Short Shipment Circuit of southwest 
Missouri are as follows: Neyada, Aug. 5-8; 
Rich Hill, Aug. 12-15; Holden, Aug. 26-29; 
Harrisonville, Sept. 2-5. The State Fair at 
Sedalia, coming Aug. 18., will fill up the gap 
and make five weeks of continuous racing 
as heretofore. 

The capable reinsman Myron McHenry 
paid J. W. Brodbine’s pacer Laconda (2.134) 
a deserved compliment last fall, when he 
pronounced him one of the highest-class 
pacers that he saw last season. He is bred 
right to be a high-class race horse. His 
sire is Allerton (2.09}), and his dam, 
Kathrina, was by Alcyone (2.27), out of 
Katie Jackson (2.252), by Almont 33. 


Secretary C. E. Conrade of the Columbus 
(O.) Driving Association writes the 
BREEDER that the purses and classes for 
their Grand Circuit meeting wil] be about 
the same as last year, that is, at least, the 
early-closing events. The directors have 
not yet fully decided upon the schedule, 
but he thinks it will be about as follows: 
2.23 trot and 2.20 pace, $5000 each ; 2.17 and 
2.12 classes, trotting, 2.16 and 2.10 classes, 
pacing, for purses of $2000 each. 


The dates and places of the Great West- 
ern Circuit are announced as follows: 
Joliet, Il., June 24-27; Pekin, Ill., July 1-4; 
Minneapolis, Minn., July 8-11; Davenport, 
Ia., Jvly 8-11; Detroit, July 14-18; Des 
Moines, Ia., July 22-25; Freeport, Ill., Aug. 
12-15; Galesburg, Ill., Aug. 19-22; Columbus 
Junction, Ia., Aug. 26-29; Hamline, Sept. 
1-6; Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 9-12; Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Sept. 16-19; Joliet, Il., Sept. 
23-26; Springfield, I11.,, Sept. 29-Oct. 4. 


Messrs. Thayer Brothers, proprietors of 
Maplehurst Farm, Lancaster, Mass., the 
home of Baron Wilkes (2,18), have sold Al- 
landorf (2.195) to J. R. Murphy, Woodstock, 
N. B. Allandorf is the sire of twenty-eight 
in the list, including Emma E. (2.09}), Dick 
Hubbard (2.09?), Celaya (2.114), Strong Boy 
(2.114), ete. and he is a very rarely bred 
stallion. His sire in Onward (2.25}), and 
his dam, thegreat brood mare Alma Mater 
(dam of Alcantara, 2.23, and Aleyone, 2.27, 
ete. ). 


The directors of the Nashua Fair Associa- 
tion have selected the following dates for 
their meetings this season: June17-20, July 
8-11, Aug. 5-8, Sept. 1-4 and Sept. 30- 
Oct. 3. The association is one of the 
most enterprising in the Union, and has 
opened two early-closing events for purses 
of $2000 each, one for 2.35 class 
pacers, the other for 2.40 class trotters, 
for the fair meeting, to be held Sept. 1-4. 
The association will also hang up $500 
purses for 2.24 and 2.21 classes, trotting, and 
2.30, 2.25, 2.20 and 2.17 classes, pacing. An- 
other important departure from former 
years is the decision to reduce the entrance 
fee from ten to five per cent. to enter and 
five per cent. additional from money win- 
ners. 

It is announced that The Viceroy has 
been promoted and will fill the place at 
Village Farm that has been occupied by 
Dare Devil (2.09). He is a grandly bred 
fellow sired ty Mambrino King; dam, 
Princess Royal (2): (2.20), by Chimes; 
second dam, Estabella (dam of Heir At 





Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 
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Market street, Boston. 
Koss Brothers, Worcester. 
V. E. Moore, Springfield. 
E. M. Ferry, Easthampton. 
Gifford & Co.. Taunton. 
E. A. Briggs & Co., Attleboro. 
Boyden Bros., Conway. 
J. F. Robinson & Co., Ware. 
Robert H. Clapp, Northampton. 
Cc. E. Slate & Son, Greenfield. 
Riley Maynard, South Deerfield. 
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using these fertilizers for years. 
AVERAGE LAST YEAR OF $2200 WORTH of Mapes fruit manures. 
plain that these goods are high priced, and cannot be bought on as easy terms or 
long time as some other goods, but this is because Prof. Mapes believes in putting 


the utmost value into his manures. — 
That the Mapes Manures are worth what they sell for is abundantly demonstrated 


by the experience of thousands of satisfied farmers. 
you will be benefited by reading the Mapes pamphlets, which are of genuine value as 


agricultural literature. 


I have been the Mapes agent at Jacksonville for twenty-five years. 
have been distributed to almost every hamlet in the State. Their name is a household word withevery farmer and fruit grower. 
found in every ‘neighborhood. I have dealt largely in groceries, grain, flour, etc. In my long experience in those lines 1 have had thousands of complaints of every 
kind, from Pillsbury’s flour down to cottonseed hulls, but I cannot remember of ever having a complaint that the Mapes manures were not 
just what they claimed to be, and it is a great pleasure to handle them. They have fattened thousands of pocketbooks all over the State. They’ are the only 
brands that command cash. Agents have written us hundreds of times, *‘ If I could only sell your goods on time, same as other fertilizers are sold, I could do nearly 
all the fertilizer business in the place.”—J. R. Tysen, Agent, Jacksonville, Florida, January, 1902. , 


(From The American Agricu'turist, March 1, 1902.) 


HIGH FARMING WITH FERTILIZERS 


It is an. inspiration to all lovers of profitable agriculture to read the Mapes 
Professor Mapes has long exerted a powerful influence in behalf of better 
agriculture and more profitable farming in the Middle and New England States, and 4; 
also at the South. His annual pamphlets are always full of meat, “horse sense,” and 43 
the practical experience of farmers, fruit growers, market gardeners and others who ‘3 
continue to use the Mapes manures year after year because it pays them to do so. oy 

All this is an instance of the well-known fact that the party or concern which ‘7 
persists in making only goods of the very highest grade will, in time, acquire a trade i 
and reputation that nothing can break down. Acting on this plan, Professor Mapes has 
constantly utilized all the teachings of science and experience in the preparation and use “4 
of the Mapes complete manures. Their basis is genuine pure Peruvian guano and pure 
animal bone, made soluble and available without objectionable acidity, and all the ret 
ammonia is fixed. There is no loss from exposure or in keeping. 

The remarkable results in yield, quality and profits obtained by those who use <’% 
the Mapes manures most liberally and intelligently are best set forth in the Mapes 
pamphlets for 1902, copies: of which will be sent free to any one who drops a line to the 4. 
Mapes Company, 143 Liberty Street, New York. These books set forth the method ‘s 
and results obtained. One truck farmer paid $13,000 last year for the Mapes high grade 4 


manures, another market gardener bought $10,500 worth, and others have got rich by ‘7 
Fifteen prominent fruit growers EACH BOUGHT AN 





A Remarkable Statement. 


COPY OF CARD ISSUED BY ONE OF OUR AGENTS. 


In that time I have sold probably two millions of dollars (of their goods. They 


THE MAPES POTATO MANURE. 


During the past trying season (1901) the superiority of’ the Mapes Potato Manure over the lower priced “ cheaper ” fertilizers was clearly demonstrated. 
While the yields were below the average of other years, they were large enough with the good prices obtained to make very satisfactory returns to the growers. 
The GREATER CERTAINTY of action of a manure like the Mapes Potato, as compared with a mixture of dissolved rock, muriate of potash, tankage or nitrate 
of soda, is the presence of so many MORE VARIED FORMS, all soluble and available to plants, THOROUGHLY BLENDED, free from acidity or ANY 
OBJECTIONABLE effects on the roots or the soil, securing a full, complete, normal successive feeding—the sameas from the best stable manure—also with 
greater certainty of results both in QUALITY and QUANTITY of product and with a steady IMPROVEMENT to the soil. 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Go., 


IBRANCH, 242 STATE STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 
SELLING AGENTS FOR MASSACHUSETTS. 


Joseph Breck & Sons (Corporation), 47-54 North ; Tuttle & Newton, South Acton. 
n 


#. H. Day, North Hadley. 

S. S. Paine & Bro., New Bedford. 

John Shea, 229 Lowell street, Lawrence. 
Damon & Gould Co., Fitchburg. 
William F. Fletcher, Southwick. 

Lyon Bros., Southampton. 

Charles F. Watts, Littleton Common. 


others. 
Lester R. Maynard, South Berlin. 





Sprague & Williams, South Framingham. 


H. A. Keith, Sixteen Acres. 

}. B. Sarvin & Son, Southboro. 

W. F. Filmore, Three Rivers. 

Homer Bush, Westtield. 

W. W. Lord, Winchendon. 

G.S. Walker, Williamstown. 

| Leominster Hardware Co., Leominster. 
1. C. Hall, Lowell. 





T. E. Gould, Warren and West Brookfield, and 1 o.¢. McCray, Monson. 


— 


W. A. Moore, Millington. 
| J. W. Watson, Moore’s Corners. 
| Osear Belden & Son, North Hatfield. 


Send for ‘‘ Twenty Years After,” showing profit from the start in bringinggup the[poorest soils without farm manure. 
of years on varied soils with ordinary Farm Crops. Potatoes. Wheat, Hay, Corn, Oats, etc. 
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Whether you use fertilizers or not, 


143 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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Some farmers com- 


The results of their use can be 


‘. D. Holbrook Company, Palmer. 
oward & Morrow, Pittsfield. 
. E. Brown, Sunderland. 
F. Paige & Co., Athol. 
*, E. Mole, Adams. 
W. A. Dunham, Ashley Falls. 
=. S. Ellis, East Longmeadow. 
| J. A. Brewer, Great Barrington. 
. F. Cole, Huntington. 
ubbardston. 
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zeorge Nichols, 
| E. A. Cowee, Hudson. 
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Law, 2.053, Prince Regent, 2.164, and 
Princess Royal, 2, 2.20), by Alcan- 
tara (2.23); third dam, Annabel (dam 
of Dolly Withers, 2.294), by George 
Wilkes (2.22); fourth dam, Jessie Pepper 
(dam of Iona, 2.174, Alpha, 2.234, ete.), by 
Mambrino Chief. The dam of The Viceroy 
is full sister of Princess Chimes (the dam of 
Lady-of-the-Manor, 2.044), and The Viceroy 
is full brother of the chestnut trotting stall- 
ion The Earl, that took a record of 2.17 at 
Hartford, Ct., Sept. 6, 1898. 


Worcester (Mass. ) Notes. 


The secretaries of the more prominent half-mile 
tracks of New England met last Wednesday 
afternoon at the Lincoln House, in this city, and 
as a result of the three hours session, a half-mile 
track circuit for the season of 1902 was formally 
launched. The gathering of the secretaries in 
Worcester bore out the prediction the writer 
made in this column a week ago, tothe effect that 
the half-mile tracks would get together and en- 
deavor to effect an amicable settlement of the 
circuit question. 

The meeting more than accomplished its pur- 
pose, and a circuit of five half-mile rings within 
twenty weeks of racing was adopted. The 
Worcester Driving Park Company and the Nashua 
Fa‘r Association, two of the circuit’s members, 
had previously claimed dates and entered a: cir- 
cult agreement,with the expressed understanding 
that they should retain the dates they had 
claimed, and it was around the Worcester and 
Nashua dates that the weeks of racing were built 
up. 
Eight tracks were represented at last week’s 
meeting, the call for which was issued by Julius 
F. Knight, secretary of Worcester driving park 
company. It was obvious that all the tracks 
having delegates at the meeting could not be in- 
cluded into one circuit, and in one or two cases 
the secretaries were there to protect their own 
interests, rather than with any thought of becom- 
ing closely identified with the circult itself. Those 
at the meeting were J. F. Knight of Worcester; 
T. A. Crowley of Nashua; A. H. Moon of Provi- 





dence; E. 8. Steele of Holyoke; W. M. Leet of 





Concord; J. F. Cook of Woonsocket, Joseph 
Trombly of Manchester, and E. N. Goodnow, 


representing the Westfield interests. 
AS soon as the meeting was called to order the 


secretaries settled down to the business ahead of 
them, and an expression of opinion as to the sea- 
son’s prospects was suggested and received from 
allof the gentlemen present. A. H. Moon,a 
Providence newspaper man, who represented 
Narragansett Park at Providence in the absence 
of Fred E. Perkins, who is now in the 
South, said he came with no authority to 
consent’ to any propositions that might be made, 
and suggested that jthe meeting proceed without 
thought of Providence. Walter M. Leet of 
Concord drew attention to his meetings at 
Concord, saying that while he did not expect ad. 
mission to the circuit he hoped his brother secre- 
taries would protect him as much as possible in 
regard to dates, and asked that Copcord’s dates, 
which he then submitted, be borne in mind by the 
schedule makers. Mr. Cook spoke in favor of 
the Woonsocket track, and from Manchester 
Joseph Trombly was present to advance the 
claims and advantages of that city as a circuit 
town, pointing out that a most successful race 
meeting was held there last fall, and that Man- 
chester would like a circuit berth. 

The presence at the meeting of secretary Good. 
now of the old Westfield association, which was 
expelled at the last National Association meet- 
ing for illegal practices, was something of a sur- 
prise. Mr.Goodnow explained that he attended 
the meeting in the interests of the Woronoco 
Park owners, who were in no way affected by the 
National Association’s action in expelling the 
Westfield Racing Association. He said the 
owners of the track at Westfield wished! to 
hold race meetings. through the season, and he 
trusted that under the new regime, Westfield 
would be given its old place in the Circuit. After 
all the tracks;had_been heard from and their posi- 
tions explained, a committee consisting of secre- 
taries Knight of Worcester, Steele of Holyoke 
and Cook of Woonsocket was appointed to retire 
and to report a circuit for the season. The com- 
mittee’s report was that the Circuit should be 
made up of Holyoke, Nashua, Westfield, Woon- 
socket = and Worcester, the Manchester track 
being the only one desiring admission that was 
not included. 





With the circuit formed, the secretaries of the 
five tracks comprising its membership got to 
gether and drew up a schedule, according to 
which Nashua gets five weeks of racing, Hol 
yoke, Westfield and Worcester four each, and 
Woonsocket, the baby of the circuit, three 
weeks. The circuit will open at Nashua the 
third week in June, and will run through to the 
first of November, Westfield, as usual, conclud- 
ing the season’s programme. Here is the com- 
plete schedule: 

Nashua, June _ 17-20; Woonsocket, June 
24-27 Holyoke, July 1-4; Nashua‘ July 8-11; 
Worcester, July 15-18; Westfield, July 22- 
25; Holyoke, July 29-Aug. 1; Nashua, Aug 
5-8; Worcester, Aug. 12-15, Westfield, Aug 
19-22; Holyoke,’ Aug 26-99; Nashua, Sept. 
1-4; Woonsocket, Sept. 9-12; Worcester, Sept: 
16-19; Westfield Sept. 23-26; Nashua, Sept’ 
30-uct. 3; Woonsocket, Oct. 7-10; Worces: 
ter, Oct. 14-17; Holyoke, Oct. 21-24; Westfield, 
Oct. 28-Nov. 1. . 

In the course of a few weeks there will be an- 
other meeting of the secretaries to decide upon a 
uniform set of conditions to govern entries and 
racing all along the circuit. While no forma 
announcement to that effect has as yet been 
made, it is highly probable that a five per cent. 
entrance fee will be established for all tracks, 
and that under no consideration will conditional 
entries be accepted. The purses will be of a $300 
ter each, with the exception of at Nashua, 

e the week of the fair some stake events for 
larger amounts have been announced. The secre- 
taries at last week’s meeting were unanimous in 
their belief that the prospects of a successful sea- 
son were of the best, and much gratification was 
expressed that the circuit had Worcester, which 
it was feared at one time had been lost, as a cir- 
cuit member. 

In accordance with a vote passed by the mem- 
bers of Worcester Agricultural Society, by which 
the race track and grounds at Greendale are 
owned, there will be forty-eight new horse stalls 
erected immediately. This is welcome news to 
the Driving Park Company, which has worked 
assiduously for more stabling room, and espe- 
cially tothe campaigners ‘of racing strings who 
last year and the season before were forced to 
put up with rather inadequate accommodations 





in Worcester. The stalls will be built in{the to 
of three sheds, with eight stalls on either sid: 
each shed, and the total cost of construction \ 
be $2500 or thereabouts. 

T e agricultural society, at its meeting, : 
voted in favor of an agricultural fair this ) 
but the details of arrangements were entrus 
to the board of trustees, with power to act. | 
will, of course, be some horse races in conne 
with the fair, but the size of the purses ha> 
been announced. At the fair two season- 
three or four stake races were announced, 
for some reason, attracted very few entries 
it is likely that the society will confine its: 
Straight class races in the future. 

James H. Quinn entered yesterday his tw 
year-old trotters in the $5000 Blue Hill st« 
be decided at the Grand Circuit meeting at | 
villein August. Mr. Quinn’s entries are ! 
Whips and Tadcaster, neither of whic! 
worked at all last season,as they had a touc! 
temper early in the season and their owner (|: 
to reserve them for road work. Prince W)) 
Palo Alto production, being by Dexter Prin 
of Livnett, a full sister to Whips. Tadcast: 
bred by H. L. Asher of Lexirgton, Ky., 2!" 
sired by Alfred G. (2.193), out of Corselet, | 
Russell. Both were bought by their Pp! 
owner at the Fasig sales as two and three: 
olds respectively. 

John Kervick is wintering at his quai' 
Greendale track seven or eight horses, &! 
receive quite a number of new ones this | 
He has for marked pacers Newmarcli 
Connie T. (2.19) and Red Shedd (2.21; 
others include a very promising trotting '!' 
Delineator, a colt by Baron Wilkes (2.'> 
ought to race well, and afew others equa! 
bred. He will fit J. H. Quinn’s horses !« 
campaign, and will be. seen behind ‘ 
(2.073) again this season, although Carm! 
devote his energies solely to the New f- 
tracks. “THE ROAD” 

Worcester, Mass., March 2, 1902. 
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‘What is German Peat Moss? What '- 
What does it cost? All thesequestions a!': 
and more, by a circular. Sent free by 
Barrett, Importer, Boston, for particular 
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